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Editor's Notes 



In 1985 William T Daly edited volume number 24 of New Directions for 
Teaching and Learning, College-School Collaboration: Appraising the 
Major Approaches, In the short interval of three years, a major surge of 
interest reflects concern in three areas: strong recommendations for closer 
connections by leading educators, heightened attention by college admin- 
istrators, and a substantive increase in new joint programs. As the con- 
cept of collaboration expands, the collective experience broadens, and 
the opportunity to learn from concrete examples intensifies. 

This volume presents a careful sampling of ideas and programs that 
provides background and realism to educators. Designed to encompass 
multiple perspectives and varied orientations, the chapters offer a broad 
survey of contemporary thinking and activity in the world of the high 
school-college connection. 

An overview in the first section offers the theoretical and historical 
background of joint programs, documenting iheir importance on the 
national educational scene. Drawing from the philosophical foundations 
of American education, several national authorities emphasize the need 
for closer institutional ties to fulfill the promise of access and equity. 
The chronological reviews reveal the developmental growth of the con- 
cept of collaboration and anticipate some future trends. 

In the second section, practitioners and researchers describe existing 
programs that highlight different perspectives. Concentrating on the prac- 
tical how-to operation, college administrators demonstrate the steps in 
establishing collaborative programs. A broad spectrum of programs illus- 
trates concentrations on technical and vocational sequences, orientations, 
student learning, arts, and improving professionalism. Other chapters of 
this section explain process, research, and assessment, {ia sources and 
information chapter will not appear in this volume of New Directions for 
Community Colleges due to space constraints, but will resume as a regular 
feature in the Winter 1988 volume.) 

Obviously, any one chapter represents only a segment of the total activ- 
ity in the burgeoning field of high school-college connections. The U.S. 
Department j{ Education estimates 46,000 collaboratives nationwide. The 
contributors to this volume offer realistic yet idealistic observations of expe- 
rienced and seasoned educators. In that spirit of pragmatic reform, the 
reader accesses recent learning about the high school-college connection. 

Janet E. Lieberman 
Editor 
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Janet £ Lieberman is the special assistant to the president for 
educational collaboratives at LaGuardia Commixnity College, 
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Part L 

Framing the Issue 
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A comprehensive review of educational problems confronting 
the nation indicates the future role of higher education in 
making schools successful. 



Reconnecting Youth: 
The New Wave of Reform 

Frank Newman 



Perhaps the most intense period of educational reform ever seen in the 
United States has taken place over the past five or six years. Today, during 
what can be argued as the second wave of reforms, focus has shifted from 
the needs of typical students to the needs of minorities and at-risk stu- 
dents, to the issue of school restructuring, and to the quality of higher 
education, particularly undergraduate education. The LaGuardia Com- 
munity College project involves all three aspects of reform. 

While the attention span of Americans wanting reform efforts of any 
kind is typically short, throughout the country states seem committed to 
upgrading the educational system to meet needs imposed by the rapidly 
changing national demographics. In fact, the recent publication of 
reports by such groups as the Carnegie Forum and the National Gover- 
nors Association suggest a continued sense of national urgency. Certainly, 
the sense of urgency is warranted. 

When reform efforts began, we knew much less about what makes 
schools successful. A number of major research projects, such as Ted 
Sizer's (1985) work and John Goodlad's (1984) study of high schools, 
share a common thread— involvement: of the student in the active learn- 
ing process, of teachers in the life of the school, of higher education 
professionals in successful programs, and of the business community in 

the dynamics of education. 

» 

J. E. Licberman (ed.). Collaborating with High Schoolf, 

New Direcitons for Community Co]]ege$. no. 63. San Fianctsro: Jos&eyBass« Fall 1983. 5 
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The first wave of reform reflected a dual concern. First, the continual 
decline in test scores permeated education. Not only SAT scores, which 
garnered much of the attention, but test scores at every level had been 
declining for a decade and a half. The second concern was spawned by 
awareness that international competition would strain the United States' 
position of strength in the world market. In order to compete, the nation 
would have to concentrate on the quality of its education, which would 
play a critical role in the country's ability to remain a world leader. 

One fascinating tendency of the United States is that it often has turned 
to education when facing a crisis. The Cold War was the first example of 
this tendency. Reacting to a perceived threat, Americans encouraged 
science and research in the universities, an emphasis supported by NASA 
chief scientist Wernher von Braun, who pointed out that our education 
system was failing us. This crisis reflected the powerful belief that educa- 
tion was the root cause of the nation's success, when the country was in 
trouble, better education could bail it out. Throughout the next domestic 
crisis, the struggle for civil rights, the United States looked again toward 
education for help. Today the onset of international competition continues 
this trend of focusing on education as a solution. 

The emphasis in the first round of educational reform was on higher 
standards for students, so schools increased student testing. Since then, 
test scores have been increasing steadily with some very powerful and 
positive side effects. The recent National Assessment of Educational Prog- 
ress studies, for example, show that in the past five years the amount of 
homework assigned to and done by students has approximately doubled. 
This is no mean feat; it is difficult to imagine how to increase the 
amount of homework done by students today without prompting intense 
debate about education. No state has passed laws requiring more home- 
work, although several states have considered it. 

The next focus of educational reform was on teachers themselves. 
Forty-two states now test teacher candidates before they can become cer- 
tified. Many decisions, such as teacher certification, are made by states 
and are external to education institutions, yet they seriously affect the 
institutions. 

Despite continuing criticism of the education system, America has 
responded again with more confidence in, and more money and prestige 
for, education. Three reasons can be cited for the turnaround. First, the 
demand for education is again escalating. Second, the educational reform 
process is not working for everyone. Third, educators understand from 
the lessons they have learned that much more work must be done to 
ensure successful education for everyone. 

The second wave of reform, then, leads us to those students who were 
excluded from the first round of progress. Two distinct groups exist: 
minorities and at-risk youth. Although the tendency is to consider these 
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groups identical, and, of course, an overlap exists, the two groups are not 
the same. 

Statistically, schools do least well in educating blacks and Hispanics. 
Because these groups are the fastest-growing segment of the country's 
population, the future will be very difficult unless we address this prob- 
lem. Small gains have been made in the past decade in the education of 
minorities, however. In elementary and secondary education, for example, 
the gap between black test scores and white test scores has been narrow- 
ing. The percentage of black students who graduate from high school 
has been increasing. Despite this progress, however, fewer black students 
are going on to college. Of those who go, fewer are graduating, and even 
fewer are entering or receiving degrees from graduate and professional 
schools. At the very time when the black population is increasing, our 
ability to serve this growing population is dangerously ineffective. Not 
only must minority access to education dramatically increase, but Amer- 
ica must ensure that the people entering the professional and managerial 
life of this country are truly representative of the cultural diversity of the 
nation. 

Even greater is the problem of at-risk students, those who are at risk 
of failing to make a successful transition to adulthood. The test for 
education is whether we create circumstances under which all students— 
or as close to all as possible— can become productive workers and citizens. 
This phenomenon is referred to as "disconnecting" in a report written 
by the Education Commission of the States (ECS). The report. Recon- 
necting Youth: The Next Stage of Reform, warns that students are not only 
failing to complete high school but are disconnecting from society (Busi- 
ness Advisory Commission, 1985). The tests used in defining failure and 
success are usually unemployment among youth and completion of high 
school. A long history of improvement of dropout rates prevails in this 
country, yet the problem is more critical than ever before. 

For the more than 100 years since such statistics have been collected 
average dropout rates have decreased. The failure rate, once about 90 
percent, fell gradually to around 40 percent by the end of World War II. 
This figure dropped to approximately 21 percent some fifteen years ago. 
Suddenly, however, dropout rates have swelled to some 28 percent of 
young adults. Why, at a time when more money than ever is spent on 
education should the rate of dropouts increase? At the heart of this prob- 
lem are several familiar factors. 

Although the United States has enjoyed a 24 percent increase in over- 
all job production (as compared to 9 percent for Japan and virtually no 
growth for Western Europe), teenage unemployment is growing. We are 
magnets to the world; we draw people for jobs from every corner of the 
globe, yet we have rising teenage unemployment. This fact alone should 
trigger the notion that this is not simply structural unemployment. 
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When ECS began its at-risk project, it asked six economists to study 
the subject. These economisis found a number of factors linked to teenage 
unemployment; the same was true with teenage arrests, suicides, and 
pregnancies. The facts were stark: Last year slightly more than 20 percent 
of live births were to unmarried young women ages twenty-two and 
younger — a devastating statistic. 

Why do we have this problem? Teenage pregnanc7 and dropout rates 
are increasing fastest among whites and rapidly among Hispanics. Is it 
an urban problem? Actually, increasing teenage pregnancy and dropout 
rates are more serious problems on a percentage basis in some rural 
locations than they are in urban locations. Therefore these are not merely 
urban or suburban problems but world problems. 

Determining what causes increased teenage pregnancy and dropout 
rates is a complex challenge with no one solution. One central argument 
revolves around the changing nature of the family structure. Consider a 
few worrisome facts: High-income married couples are most likely to 
nurture high-achieving children. The group next most likely to have 
high-achievers are parents whose resources are more limited. Less likely 
are single parents with resources and single parents without resources— 
the poor single-parent family, and the children least likely to succeed are 
those born to unmarried teenagers. 

This spectrum includes the fact that the most affluent of these groups 
are waiting longer to have children. The median childbearing age has 
now increased to about twenty-six for the wealthiest category and tl t 
age is moving upward steadily. The median childbearing age for ti - 
poorest group has decreased from aboui age eighteen to as young as age 
sixteen and still decreasing. A second factor is that married couples are 
having fewer and fewer children: There are now two million more mar- 
ried couples without children than with children. Average-size families, 
by 1981 standards, now comprise just 4 percent of the current family 
units in the United States. 

We are already experiencing major problems with dropouts and teen- 
age pregnancy. Unless addressed, these problems will expand because 
children who fit our least-likely-to-succeed scenario will be entering the 
school system and accelerating the failure cycle. Altering that cycle is an 
urgent problem being considered by a growing body of researchers in the 
fields of sociology and psychology. One consideration about the failure 
cycle when this topic is raised in educational circles is that failure of the 
family is a societal problem. Should churches give thought to such prob- 
lems? Should moral authorities in our country focus on these issues? 

The problem of the failure cycle is actually the responsibility of the 
educational system. Looking at the size and scope of the problem, one 
can see that no other institution can better address the central part of the 
issue; no other institution has the track record of successful schools or is 
so intimately involved with students. 
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Clearly, schools have two obligations. One, they must take on the 
task of substituting, in a way, for the failures of the family. Two, they 
must take on the task of coordinating with social service agencies that 
deal with similar problems. Generally, educators do not like either of 
these options. They hold the traditional view that the families raise the 
children, love the children, encourage in them self-concepts of impor- 
tance and success, and convince the children that school is important 
and can be mastered. Families feed and clothe children and get them to 
the bus stop. Schools have different responsibilities: accepting children, 
educating them during the day, keeping them safe, and returning them 
to their families. Our society is very uncomfortable crossing these 
conventional boundaries. Educators must, however, begin to make sure 
children feel loved, important, successful, and able to compete in the 
schooling process and in life, because there is no choice. 

Common among at-risk students is the insecurity they feel about their 
future. At ECS we interviewed teenagers around the country, surveying 
tlieir feelings about school. After reaching past the bravado, they 
expressed, with terrifying clarity, an enormous lack of self-esteem. Not 
only did they feel they were losers, but they felt they had no stake in the 
world. When one young man was asked why he was willing to support 
himself by crime, he said, "What difference does it make?" We asked, if 
nothing, wasn't he concerned that sooner or later he would end up in 
jail? He said candidly, "Yes, so what? I am probably not going to be 
around this world very long anyway?" When a young man in the prime 
of his life feels he is not going to be around very long, educators must 
take note. This leaves us with the question: Can schools be central in the 
process of helping students succeed? Obviously, the answer is yes, of 
course they can. 

ECS is currently involved in a study tliat has found approximately 
200 cases around the country where schools have been very successtul at 
helping students succeed. One of the first examples was Middle College 
High Scliool at LaGuardia Community College. But there are others of 
all sorts: effective pre-school programs, service corps programs, high 
schools, and junior high schools. A group of principals— each of whom 
had taken an existing high school, junior high school, or elementary 
school in terrible shape and made it a winner— recently met with a group 
of governors in Washington, D.C. We asked each to describe what the 
conditions had been like, how they began to change their schools, and 
what the results were. In every case the answer involved the formula 
described earlier: involvement of teachers in the life of the school, involve- 
ment of students in the life of the learning, and involvement at every 
level of the school. Most principals shared one unfortunate characteristic: 
They felt they had received very little support from the district and edu- 
cation system in general. Additional interviews with district officials 
confirmed this fact. 
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The principals succeeded despite the lack of support. They were 
charismatic individuals who pushed aside rules and worried more about 
students than reports. Involvement is central to going beyond the bureau- 
cracy of the system to create circumstances under which success can occur. 

Middle College students were interviewed and asked, "What is the 
difference here?" The answer was always, "This is the first place that 
ever took me seriously. This is the first place that ever told me that I was 
important to them. This is the first place where anybody ever expected 
anything of me." 

When the educator is concerned with preparing students to be pro- 
ductive members of society, success involves much more than simply 
raising test scores. Students can pass limited test scores yet still be unable 
to function in society. Recent studies on reading skills and literacy report 
a 95 percent literacy rate in this country. The problem, however, is the 
level of literacy. Many people do not have higher-order literacy skills; 
that is, they do not possess the capacity to read, think, and use mathe- 
matics in ways that apply to daily life, particularly with daily life becom- 
ing more demanding. 

What then is the role of higher education? Higher education admin- 
istrators ought to be concerned about v/here students come from. If one 
considers the statistics, two factors are clearly apparent. First, the total 
number of eighteen-year-olds has peaked and is drifting downward. Sec- 
ond, the total number of at-risk students is drifting upward. Thus, there 
is a smaller body of people from which the country must draw its work 
force and college students of the future. 

Although higher education has a major stake in determining the 
future, school reform must also involve elementary and secondary educa- 
tion. Each level is part of one education systeoj. A benefit of the Ford 
Foundation's grant for Middle College, for example, is that it focuses on 
ways to make collaboration happen. Replicating this model and getting 
multiple parts of the system to work together is not an easy task. 

We must be a country that faces change, boasts self-confidence, will- 
ingly takes risks, tries new ideas, and looks toward new directions. In 
order to educate people to meet those aims, we must address the problem 
in ways mentioned here, but also tackle the problem from a sociopolitical 
viewpoint. The world is much more complex than it used to be, and the 
complexity increases every day. Many problems like acid rain and toxic 
waste require a higher level of responsibility and involvement toward 
solutions. We simply must not tolerate having 20 percent of the popula- 
tion unable to understand and unwilling to be concerned with what is 
going on around them. A nation cannot function as a democracy if a 
significant part of its population is not involved in and feels no sense of 
responsibility to the society in which they live. 

Although an antidote exists, the solutions will not come easily. Con- 
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vinced that a problem is real, Americans look for solutions, reshape ideas, 
and find creative ways to make them work. The program at LaGuardia 
Community College is valuable in that it has found some answers. We 
need to learn what this institution has done, combine this information 
with ideas from other successful programs, and launch similar efforts 
across the country. 
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An observation of the evolution of high school-college 
connections, along with noteworthy examples, challenges the 
educator to consider the future direction of collaboration. 



History of the 

High School Connection 

Carol E Stoel 



On May 14 and 15, 1987 in a front page article of the Washington Post, 
Matthews covered the story of a successful high school-college connec- 
tion: the Advanced Placement Exam. Begun in 1956 to serve elite stu- 
dents, these examinations have been recognized as a means for breaking 
the failure sequence that is familiar in urban and poor high schools 
across the country. In the barrage of reports and statistical analyses criti- 
cizing the future of our educational system, this story stands out for the 
promise it offers to the individual student and as the means it provides 
for tackling the systemic problems inherent in our educational system. 

According to the Washington Post, a large number of students at Gar- 
field High School in the barrio of Los Angeles, California, had again 
prepared for the Advanced Placement (AP) Exam. If history was an accu- 
rate predictor of the future, these students would "crush'' the test. Recog- 
nizing the value of the AP Exam in raising expectations, a few teachers 
at Garfield had created an environment where success and accomplish- 
ment were the highest goals and where teacher and students could work 
together to gain victory over an outside opponent. Today 15 percent of 
the students at Garfield High take the examination, and a core of history, 
literature, language, mathematics, and science teachers challenges their 
Mexican-American students— whose parents probably never dreamed of 
going to college— to succeed on this examination. 

^ * E, Licbcrtnan («!.)► CoHaborating unth High Schools, 
n f /-^"^^ Directions for Commiiniiy CoHtgcs. no. 65. San Francisco: JoiscyBais, Fall 1988. 13 
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The Advanced Placement Examinations are not new. In 1956, some 
1,229 students from 1,104 high schools took 2,199 Advanced Placement 
Examinations. What is new is the growing number of students taking 
the exam, the expansion into a wide variety of fields, and the change of 
clientele from students of elite schools to students of all schools. Accord- 
ing to the Washington Post in May 1987, some 250,000 students from 
7,500 schools across the country took 350,000 exams. These schools rep- 
resent one-third of all high schools in the country— a far cry from the 
elitist traditions of the program. While history and English remain the 
top choices of students taking the exam, calculus has moved into third 
place. The number of test-takers is still growing, a particularly encourag- 
ing sign given the sad state of mathematics education in this country. In 
a recent report by the National Research Council, chaired by Shirley A, 
Hill (1987, pp. 17-18), the following was stated: "The weak achievement 
test performance of our youngsters relative to those in other industrialized 
countries should jolt the American public. We hear that the average 12th 
grade mathematics student in Japan outperforms 95 percent of compara- 
ble U.S. 12th graders. 

Preparation for these advanced classes must begin early if students are 
to have the time to master various sequences. The commitment from 
both the school and the students must begin in elementary school. Accord- 
ing to the Washington Post, at Garfield High School the effects of the 
growing interest in the Advanced Placement Exams have been far- 
reaching. Teachers estimate that steadily rising test scores on standardized 
tests are due, in part, to the sense of rising expectations in the school and 
its community. 

A quick review of the top high schools in the country that send stu- 
dents into the Advanced Placement Examination classroom shows the 
promise, but also the uniqueness, of a school like Garfield. A large per- 
centage of Hispanic students take the exams at Garfield. Each time the 
challenge of teaching a new AP course is accepted, reverberations can be 
felt throughout the community and its schools. 

For students, the implications of this high school-college connection 
are both substantive and emotional. The assurance of mastering a dif- 
ficult, college-level examination can ease the transition to college 
enormously. In a survey conducted by Educational Testing Service 
(Willingham and Morris, 1986), transition to college was studied over a 
number of years, and the data indicated that those students who scored 
well on the AP Examinations performed better in college. Emotionally, 
this assurance is valuable for all students; however, for those first-time 
college students who worry whether they will be able to master the rigors 
of the college environment, this assurance is even more significant. Other 
programs that focus on the high school-college connection— LaGuardia 
Middle College is particularly noteworthy— aim to achieve the same sense 
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of expectation and readiness. As Ernest Boyer (1983, p. 316) said in his 
high school study: "High schools do not carry on-their work in isolation; 
they are connected to elementary and junior high schools and to higher 
education. In the end the quality of the American high school will be 
shaped in large measure by the qualities of these connections." Although 
we can understand what should go on between high school and college, 
we have lost sight of the true ramifications of this transition. 

Past History 

How to best prepare high school students for the institutions has 
always been a concern for educators. Historically, high schools developed 
on an ad hoc basis. In the West, where populations were scarce, it was 
literally impossible to pull together a laige enough high school popula- 
tion to cover the material required to enter college. In California, the 
emphasis was on the lower school, and the secoi/dary school was given 
short shrift. High schools were becoming more common in the East, but 
they still lacked focus and uniformity of curriculum. Additionally, 
because many higher education institutions were new and needed to 
bring in students, they were little more than secondary schools. In fact, 
preparatory programs were the rule of order on many campuses, some of 
which even gave college credit for the program— a situation '.ve are famil- 
iar with today as we struggle with our remedial courses. 

In many ways the situation today has not changed very much from 
those early days of high schools. The high school connection still is the 
focus for reconciling the divergent missions of two educational institu- 
tions, both struggling with new types of students, b^th needing to work 
together, but both also trying to maintain some levei of autonomy. 

As late as 1907, according to Brubacher and Willis (1968), over half 
the freshmen matriculated at Harvard, Yale, Princeton, and Columbia 
had failed to meet their entrance requirements in one field or another. 
Nevertheless, these prestigious institutions had found the same students 
desirable enough to bring to their campuses. 

By 1870, some states, such as Michigan, tried to remedy the chaos 
that existed between high schools and colleges. Similar to the current 
work of some of our state legislatures today, Michigan sought to stan- 
dardize college entrance requirements, which hi£:h schools had to satisfy 
if they wanted their graduates to be accepted by the University of Michi- 
gan. This state sought to make the secondary school the finishing ground 
for students preparing to go to college, an idea similar to the German 
model of the gymnasium. This attempt brought universities and high 
schools closer together, at least at the state level. 

The New York State Regents Exams, begun in 1878, were another 
attempt to connect the programs of both high schools and colleges. Stu- 
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dents could know ahead of time what the syllabus '.as and how to pre- 
pare for it. Requiring these exams was very successful in forcing certain 
issues to the fore, and created a sense of order in New York State, which 
is still associated with the Regents examination. By the 1880s, a number 
of states had developed organizations of colleges and secondary schools 
to examine questions of preparation and admissions standards. At that 
time, the Massachusetts Teachers Association passed two resolutions: 
One declared that the lack of cooperation between high schools and 
colleges was an "evil," and the second declared that increased cooperation 
between the schools and higher education would be a positive "good." 
As a result of these resolutions, the first high school-college meeting 
convened and established a national panel to bring together educators 
from both levels. This was the first of a number of meetings between 
1893 and 1918 convened by the National Education Association (NEA). 
The Committee of Ten, as it was called, chaiied by President Eliot of 
Harvard and made up of college leaders, examined the diversity and lack 
of commonality in secondary school curriculum and the state of arti- 
culation between secondary schools and colleges. The report in 1893 
represented the first national attempt to standardi^e the high school cur- 
riculum and coordinate secondary and postsecondary education. Worry- 
ing that certain capable students might be discouraged from college, the 
report recommended that all subjects in the curriculum be taught in the 
same way and to the same extent. All subjects were to be taught in a 
manner to train the powers of observation, memory, expression, and 
reasoning. 

Building on the emphases of the time, course completion and skill 
development, William Harper, president of the University of Chicago in 
1892, restructured the university into a two-year junior and two-year 
senior college. Superior students could complete the junior program 
while they were in high school, and the average student could enter 
college after the eleventh grade. Twelve years after the initial move by the 
University of Chicago, only six high schools followed suit with articu- 
lation plans. A few colleges, however, were offering advanced placement. 

In the 1900s, Nicholas Murray Butler, president of Columbia Univer- 
sity, confessed that colleges could agree neither on "subjects to be offered 
for admission nor upon topics within these subjects" (Rudolph, 1968, 
p. 436). The situation for the preparatory schools at that time wos equally 
sad. The principal of Phillips Academy of Andover complained bitterly 
about the diversity of college demands and the resulting prep school 
problems. All this agitation led to an 1899 meeting of the Association of 
Colleges and Secondary Schools of the Middle States and Maryland, 
where the College Entrance Examination Board was created. Its function 
was to establish a series of tests that all colleges could use to determine 
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the preparedness of students for admission to their institutions. High 
school representatives S3t on all committees for preparing subject exami- 
nations. The acceptance of tests used by all colleges was slow in coming, 
and for many years individual colleges continued to use their own tests 
to determine a student's preparedness. But over time, the fact that students 
could take the tests in a variety of geographic locations for applications 
for admission to any college became a significant source of support for 
the tests. Thus, college interests continued to dominate high schools even 
though most high school students never dreamed of attending college. 

Even as the college preparatory mission appeared to be growing in 
strength in the late nineteenth century, confusion and mixed messages 
about the proper role of the high school continued to abound. While 
major forces attempted to determine expectations for the high school, the 
growing movement toward universal education pervaded the atmosphere. 
In a report by another committee of the NEA in 1911, the issue of the 
dual responsibilities of the high schools was raised again. The committee 
reported that "the dominating position of colleges still laid too heavy a 
burden on the secondary school in asking it to prepare all students for 
life at the same time it was preparing some for college." Consequently, 
the committee demanded an open-door policy so that "the secondary 
school might have as much freedom to explore the adolescent's possibil- 
ities for self-realization as the college claimed for itself (Brubacher and 
Willis, 1968, p. 252). Nevertheless, it was not until 1918 that this perspec- 
tive became more of a reality. 

With the report of the National Education Association's Commission 
for the Reorganization of Secondary Education, the committee— now 
dominated by public school leaders— made clear its position on expand- 
ing access to higher education. They saw "democracy demanding that 
liberal education be extended to an increasingly large segment of the 
population" (Brubacher and Willis, 1968, p. 253). The committee pre- 
dicted that higher education would need to take on an increasing number 
of students just as secondary education had over the last fifty years. 

The spirit of populism and optimism that has driven so much of the 
development of American education was alive, but it did not resolve the 
thorny issues. High schools and colleges were confounded by mixed pur- 
poses and by conflicting popularities, 2,11 with differing expectations. 
Throughout the Depression years. World War II, and the great GI Bill, 
the sorting between college and high school continued. Too many GIs, 
who flunked their first year of classes understood this sorting. It foretold 
the revolving door drama of the 1960s and 1970s, when high scl.ools and 
colleges could not meet the needs of students. At each step confusion 
remained, and the door was more easily opened than passed through to 
the other side. 
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Modem History 

The Sputnik crisis brought a brief interlude of common sense and the 
first major governinenial programs aimed at creative cooperation between 
high schools and colleges. With generous federal funding, high school 
teacher institutes were established at colleges and universities. Science 
and language programs dominated the field and were funded by the 
National Defense Education Act. As is true today, the fear of competition 
from other nations overshadowed the educational agenda and forced 
action. Although many teachers enjoyed the opportunities to study and 
collaborate with others in their field, the education crisis abated with our 
successful ventures on the muon. The cooperative programs were cur- 
tailed and finally dropped and teaching itself became a most unpopular 
endeavor. 

The mid sixties proved to be a fertile time for innovations that sought 
to focus on individual growth and learning needs of students through 
the high school-college connection. Simon's Rock Early College was 
founded in 1964 by Elizabeth B. Hall because she recognized the need for 
more educational options for adolescents and strongly believed in the 
college's responsibility to promote emotional, as well as intellectual, 
growth. Students interested in early college admission found an appro- 
priate college suited to their needs. 

Upward Bound, first funded by foundations and later by the U.S. 
government, took its roots from the same belief that expanding higher 
education opportunities was important and that colleges should offer an 
intellectual and emotional support structure to assist students who would 
not otherwise be admitted to. college. In this case, high school students 
spent summers on campuses to prepare for college admission. Over the 
last fifteen years, federal support for the program has been maintained; 
however, the level of funding has remained too low for the program to 
influence the necessary systemic changes and reach the appropriate 
number of students. 

Nevertheless, personnel from these and similar programs maintained 
the high school-college connection for such first-time college students 
and less aggressive high school students. These individuals conducted 
the writing, remedial math, counseling, and special programs designed 
to ease the transition from high school to college, but for the most part 
worked within the more traditional academic structure. 

The impetus for the major innovative programs of the 1970s grew 
from a deep sense of the limitations and rigidity of the larger system. 
Although programs like Upward Bound were making progress, the 
number of students reached remained very small, the cost seemed high, 
and the dropout situation worsened. Programs like Middle College at 
LaGuardia Community College were aimed at serving a different kind of 
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learner. Data from a research report funded by the Ford Foundation 
indicates that over the past ten years Middle College at ^ iGuardia has 
been successful. In a sample of 176 Middle College graduc.js, 75 percent 
have either completed their associate degree or have had some participa- 
tion in higher education (Clark, 1988). Other colleges and cities around 
the country are seeking to replicate this model. The strong focus on 
student expectations and providing assistance to meet challenges have 
been the hallmarks of the program. Students who were on the verge of 
dropping out have discovered in the atmosphere of a small, positive 
school a new strength within themselves. The focus, similar to that of 
the Advanced Placement Exam, is on student gains. The programs at 
Middle College are learner-centered and produce results. 

Other successful programs of the 1980s have paid more attention to 
teachers and administrators, hoping to develop their perspective about 
the relevance of the high school-college connection and provide oppor- 
tunities for shared learning experiences. The National Association for 
State Universities and Land Grant Colleges has worked with fourteen 
communities to help chief executive officers of both college and high 
school systems influence and support collaboration. At the Yale New 
Haven Institute, school faculty spend time at Yale developing curricular 
expertise in a topic of their choice. In the last ten years, the National 
Endowment for the Humanities has funded a series of summer institutes 
in which higli school teachers gather with college faculty on campuses 
for in-depth study o£ various disciplines. 

Trends and Future Directions 

In the last few years, education has received an unprecedented amount 
of attention in the media and politics. Educators must focus on sig- 
nificant points of transition where resulti^ an be measured and futures 
estimated. The high school-college transition offers one of the most 
revealing moments for this analysis, and results of current data are not 
positive. Most devastating to the past fifteen years of work is a recent 
study by the American Council on Education (Wilson, 1987), reporting 
that the percentage of eighteen- to twenty-four-year-old black high school 
graduates entering college in 1985 decreased to 26 percent from 34 percent 
in 1976. During a ten-year period, the proportion of blacks in this age 
group graduating from high school increased from about 68 percent to 
75.6 percent. Similar trends existed among Hispanics, the study main- 
tains. At the same lime more Hispanics were graduating from high 
school, the proportion entering college decreased from 36 percent in 1976 
to 27 percent in 1985. The future must yield improvements if the nation 
is to meet the challenges of the twenty-first century. 

As we look at future trends in the high school-college coimection, 
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one must bear in mind we are not talking about only the smartest stu- 
dents or the near dropouts. This connection is important for all students 
because at this juncture we see ^leat opportunity in the summation of 
one phase and the attempt to interlock with a new structure. In establish- 
ing new goals for the educational system, we must also consider that the 
end result is improving the quality of education for all students and that 
the difficult questions of academic emphasis and resource allocation can- 
not be overlooked merely to simplify decisions. As legislators and high- 
level politicians become more involved, a balance must be struck between 
ihz needs of individual stu 'ents and of the larger system. The firm 
demands of politicians for accountability and quality are a breath of 
fresh air in a troubled system. 

Conversations about the high school-college connection have never 
been more substantive nor more inspired. From Carnegie's high school 
study (Boyer, 1983) to California State School Superintendent Honig's 
wai on textbook manufacturers, we are seeing a serious appraisal of what 
should be the content of the various courses students are taking. Criticism 
abounds on the quality of present textbooks; the major complaint is that 
textbooks are overloaded with facts without much thought given to devel- 
oping principles or theory. The response, of course, has been that this 
emphasis on facts is what is required in college. Unfortunately, the over- 
abundance of information continues in colleges, without considering 
how students will use all this information once they are in the workplace, 
laboratory, or office. And in spite of all the emphasis on facts, recent 
books have decried the fact that our youth share so little of a common 
culture and knowledge. 

Major study groups, such as at the National Academy of Science, are 
attempting to look at these issues and draw some conclusions shortly 
about the math curriculum. Goaded by the fear that Americans are rap- 
idly falling behind the Japanese, industrial and educational leaders are 
pressing for a sequenced educational program that allows our students to 
excel and to keep up with the state of the art. 

Changing demographics are and will continue to be a major factor in 
influencing the future of education. The overall shrinking number of 
young people, the growing number of minority and white students from 
poor and undereducated backgrounds, and the declining number of white 
middle-cldss children forms a backdrop against which all future educa- 
tional and political decisions need to be made. With the aging American 
population, the concern for who will continue to "run the store" will 
influence many important decisions abv^ut educational reform and 
funding. 

Legislatures have entered into this conversation as well. As they strug- 
gle to find solutions to the economic development questions of their 
slates, they are looking at the high school-college connection as an indi- 
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cator of how successful their state has been in producing a climate that 
has promise for the future. Looking for indicators of success, they are 
examining tests and standard objectives that they can impose on both the 
K-12 system and the collegiate system. They believe it is often easier for 
legislators to see the relationship between the two systems than for admin- 
istrators. Their influence in allocating funds will increase with the ability 
to evaluate success by outcomes of student test scores, by the number of 
students in growing and high-demand areas such as math and science, 
and by dropout and graduation rates. Types and amounts of financial 
aid will become a major issue over the next years as Congress attempts to 
cut back the deficit and states require educated personnel to create oppor- 
tunities for economic advancement. 

With growing cynicism about the quality of higher education, legis- 
lators are not reluctant to ask colleges and universities to comply with 
certain expectations. Basic skills and remedial courses are far less accept- 
able to legislators today than they were years ago, and we are seeing a 
clear delineation of what is appropriate for high school and for college. 
Unfortunately, it is no more possible today than in earlier times for high 
schools to meet all the basic skill needs of their students. The combina- 
tion of developmental needs, timing, educational problems, and other 
factors make it extremely difficult to delineate between the two sectors as 
clearly as some critics would like. In fact, those programs like Middle 
College, which provide a transitional bridge, are the most likely to make 
it possible for weaker or underprepared students to make the transition. 
Middle College is becoming a popular option in which various states 
can invest. Having been tested for over fifteen years, the college offers a 
proven example of how to keep students in school; in fact. Middle Col- 
lege provides an opportunity for all students to excel. As more legislators 
see that the funding is within meir limits if the same educational dollars 
are simply being used in a more flexible manner, the model will continue 
to be adopted and modified. A student-oriented program like Middle 
College will influence other facets of the system as well; educators who 
recognize that higher academic expectations can lead to success will fol- 
low the lead. 

The Advanced Placement Examinations offer the promise of high 
expectations, hard work, and results. The positive effects of the examina- 
tion process on individual students and teachers at Garfield High School 
can be expected at other schools as well. In this time of insecurity about 
the educational system, testing seems to be the one thing that people are 
ready to support. The AP tests have won the confidence of both the high 
school and the college community by being reliable measures of what 
has been learned. We can expect their use to continue to grow, as will 
any other form of testing that conveys the same reliability. 

The teacher will continue to be the focus of the studies and critiques 
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on the state of education. The role of the college in preparing the K-12 
teacher will continue to dominate the discussion as means are sought to 
improve the quality of teaching as well as the content of what is taught. 
Interesting, albeit limited, examples of creative and successful collabora- 
tions between faculty and teachers exist today (for example, the Yale 
New Haven project and the National Endowment for the Humanities 
secondary-school teachers program). The collaborative nature of these 
programs, emphasizing content and professionalism, promises innova- 
# tions in the overall atmosphere of schools. Whether they can be expanded 
to be a routine part of a teacher's existence remains to be seen. The 
National Science Foundation programs of the earlier years failed to sus- 
tain themselves. Perhaps we have learned an important lesson and these 
new programs will reach out to more teachers every year. Certainly the 
crisis in teaching, which tells us that we are no longer getting or able to 
retain truly qualified personnel, suggests that support programs are badly 
needed. These support programs may not only help retain good teachers, 
but in some cases may actually transmit content that is essential for 
teachers to do the job. 

The connection between high school and college could not be more 
important than it is today. Leaders of higher education institutions realize 
this. In September, 1987, at the Spring Hill Gathering, thirty-seven col- 
lege presidents joined together to make a statement about the significance 
of teaching to the future of America and to commit themselves and their 
institutions to active roles. This is a major new step and one that augurs 
well. Through their research capacities, the examples their faculty set in 
teaching undergraduates, and ongoing, long-term relationships, they can 
make a big difference. 

Funds are necessary to carry out many of the new initiatives that are 
developing and that show promise. In Congress an understanding and 
willingness to look at some of these needs exists and private funding 
sources, such as the Rockefeller Foundation, are making teaching a high 
priority. The sense of urgency that surrounds education today is promis- 
ing, as long as it does not burn itself out. We are facing serious issues 
that deserve serious attention. 
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A national perspective emphasizing the numbers of students 
potentially in need demonstrates a new and significant role for 
the community college. 



Opportunity for All 

James F. Gollattscheck 



Promise of Opportunity for All 

Opportunity for all is a concept that has existed in the minds of 
certain men and women for most of recorded history. One can find exam- 
ples in the Bible and in the thought and writings of Greek philosophers 
from before the birth of Christ. Plato and Socrates stress the dignity and 
worth of the human spirit. The events that led to the signing of the 
Magna Carta in England in 1215 and the French Revolution at the end 
of the eighteenth century also set the stage for the rebellion of the English 
colonies in America and the creation of the first nation to be established 
on the stated premise that men are er-ual and deserving of equal opportu- 
nity. Earlier struggles for equal opportunity usually involved opposition 
to governmental authority. With the establishment of the United States of 
America, even that authority was to be in the hands of the people. 

From the beginning, American leaders placed their faith in education, 
not only as a premise upon which the concept of self-government rests, 
but as the guarantor of continued progress toward a full concept of oppor- 
tunity. Indeed, the history of education in the United States is as true and 
accurate a reflection of the development of the concept of r-^oortunity 
for all in our nation as one can find. The Constitution of the United 
States is silent on the issue of education, regarding it as the responsibility 
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of individual states, an assumption based more cn a strong concern for 
protecting individual rights than on a lack of concern for education. 
Education was one of those powers that was, by virtue of the tenth amend- 
ment to the Constitution, explicitly "reserved to the States" (Hoffman, 
1987, p. 447). 

At any time in its history, the nature and extent of a nation's commit- 
ment to education and to equal opportunity may be characterized rather 
easily by its answers to two simple questions: Who should be taught and 
what should they be taught? More specifically, who should be provided 
with what educational opportunities at public expense? 

In the eighteenth century and for most of the nineteenth, not even the 
most farsighted and liberal-minded visionaries could foresee that the 
general citizenry would ever need more than a grade school education. 
Higher education was for the select few and concentrated on religion, 
philosophy, and literature. Harvard University, founded by colonists 
"dreading to leave an illiterate Ministry to the Churches, when o\}y pre- 
sent Ministers shall lie in the Dust" {New England's First Fruits, 1643), 
served as a model for all of American higher education. In 1862 the 
Morrill Act, known widely as the Land-Grant Colleges Act, broke the 
monopoly of classical traditions in higher education by calling for the 
establishment of higher education institutions dedicated to instruction 
in agriculture and the mechanic arts in each state. For the first time, the 
"what" of American higher education had been changed. 

The question of "who" should be educated was also changing, but 
more slowly. By the end of the first half of the twentieth century the 
belief that every American citizen should have the opportunity for a free 
public school education through high school was almost universal. That 
this concept was not alwa>s well implemented was not a real concern to 
most Americans. What was important and new in the history of educa- 
tion was that the opportunity was there. In the 1940s and 1950s two 
things happened that radically changed America's view of who should 
have access to higher education— the Servicemen's Readjustment Act of 
1944, popularly known as the GI Bill, and the development of compre- 
hensive community colleges. 

The GI Bill made a college education possible for a larger mass of 
citizens than ever before, and never again would it be possible for higher 
education in America to be considered solely the preserve of the privi- 
leged. But the GI Bill was a student-financial aid measure and not an 
educational movement. It brought about no changes in education other 
than those caused by the sheer numbers of students descending on the 
nation's colleges and universities. The development of the comprehensive 
community college, however, has h^J a twofold impact: It has brought 
postsecondary education within financial and geographic reach of a 
larger number of students, and it has brought about important edu- 
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cadonal changes. The open-door poliq^ of most community colleges, 
combined with an emphasis on occupational programs and community 
services, has added a new dimension to American higher education 
(GoUattscheck, Harlacher, Roberts, and Wygal, 1976). 

It is strange that, in a nation whose constitution reserves matters of 
education to its states, several of America's major developments in educa- 
tion—the Northwest Ordinance, the Morrill Act, and the GI Bill—have 
been results of federal legislation. The community college movement 
also was spurred on at the national level, but this time by executive 
action rather than by legislation. The President's Commission on Higher 
Education, appointed by President Truman in 1946, called for "the open- 
ing of doors of higher education to members of society who, throughout 
American history, had lingered on the periphery of the American dream 
of equality for all; members of lower socioeconomic groups, blacks, 
women, working adults, and other segments of society would have edu- 
cational opportunities previously denied them if the commission's goals 
were adopted. A number of the goals would be achieved through an 
expanded network of two-year colleges. These colleges were to be so 
closely tied and committed to serving their communities that the Com- 
mission labeled them community colleges" (Vaughan, 1983, p. 21). 

The civil rights movement of the 1950s and 1960s was played out in 
America's schools and colleges, and many of the landmark victories 
involved education. A historic and unanimous decision of the United 
States Supreme Court in 1954 ruled that racial segregation in public 
schools was unconstitutional as a violation of the Fourteenth Amend- 
ment clause guaranteeing equal protection of the laws. In 1962 the admis- 
sion of James Meredith as the first black student at the University of 
Mississippi required the presence of 3,000 federal troops, but overt racial 
discrimination in public higher education was ended. The battle to over- 
come de facto segregation continues today and is one of the themes of 
this volume. 

Failure of the Promise 

The preceding paragraphs have outlined very sketchily the efforts of a 
nation to make and keep a promise, through education, that all its citi- 
zens would have an equal opportunity for what the nation's founders 
called "happiness," but in today's language would probably be called 
"quality of life." Has the promise been kept? The answer is yes and no. 
More citizens of this nation have greater opportunities than at any time 
in the history of any nation and certainly more than its founders could 
possibly have imagined. That this volume has been written, however, is a 
clear indication that many people today, particularly educators, are still 
unsatisfied with the keeping of the promise. 
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The difference between a record of unparalleled opportunity and our 
lack of satisfaction with that record seems to be that of an expanded 
understanding and expectation of what is meant by opportunity. It is 
true that no American is ostensibly excluded from educational opportu- 
nities all the way through to a college education. Public school education 
is available to all and legally required up to a specified age in every state. 
Community, technical, and junior colleges with their open admissions 
have made a college education a possibility for almost every citizen. Yet 
there are clear indications that barriers exist that prevent many people 
from taking advantage of these opportunities. We realize that race, socio- 
economic status, level of education of one's parents, where one lives, the 
quality of one's early education, and many other factors combine to deter- 
mine the likelihood of one's being able to take advantage of existing 
educational opportunities. Our present concept of opportunity for ail 
requires us now to seek out and attempt to remove those barriers. 

Among the clearest indicators and most pervasive arguments that all 
citizens do not have equal opportunity are the number of young people 
who do not complete high school, the number of those who do but are 
not academically capable of going further in education or finding ade- 
quate employment, and the magnitude of the adult illiterate population 
in America. 

Current educational literature is filled with reports and recommenda- 
tions about high school dropouts. One recent report. What to Do About 
Youth Dropouts?, was published by the Structured Employment/Eco- 
nomic Development Corporation and distributed by the Hispanic Policy 
Development Project. It is a summary extracted from Keeping Students in 
School, by Margaret Terry Orr. In the report, Orr (1987, p. 7) emphasizes 
that, "dropouts are not a small problem segment of our country's adoles- 
cents." Of all students entering high school, 14 to 25 percent will not 
complete. Of the 3.3 million students graduating from the ninth grade in 
1983, some 470,000 to 830,000 will drop out. In 1983 there were 16.8 
million youth aged eighteen to twenty-one. Of this group, as many as 4 
million had been or were still high school dropouts. 

Of critical importance to those concerned with equality of oppor- 
tunity is an examination of who drops out of school. Orr (1987, p. 7) 
tells us: 

Obviously, some students are more likely to drop out than a. 2 others. 
According to the High School and Beyond Survey, a national longitudinal 
survey of 30,000 randomly selected 1980 sophomores: Fourteen percent of 
sophomc res will drop out, including 12 percent of whites, 17 percent of 
blacks, and 19 percent of Hispanics. Urban youth are 50 percent more 
likely to drop out than are rural youths. White students in the South and 
West are almost 40 percent more likely to drop out than are those in the 
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Northeast and the North Central states, while the reverse is true for black 
students. Youth who are least prepared economically and educationally 
are most likely to drop out. For example, 22 percent of students from low- 
income families will drop out, in contrast to only 7 percent of those from 
upper-income families. Students who drop out are about twice as likely as 
those who do not to have a parent who never completed high school. 
Students who score low on achievement tests are six times as likely to 
drop out as those who score higher. 

From these few but compelling facts, clearly a minority student enter- 
ing junior high school, who lives in and attends school in an inner city, 
who comes from a low-income family, whose parents did not go far in 
school, and whose academic achievement level is low— the majority of 
junior high school students in America's large urban centers— has far 
from an equal likelihood of completing high scuool as his or her white, 
suburban counterpart. A poor white siudent in the rural South might 
not fare much better. 

The same factors that influence the probability of dropping out cause 
some students who do graduate to leave school with serious deficiencies 
in academic skills. A recent item in USA Today was headlined " 'Defect 
Rate' 50% from USA Schools" and reported on a speech by Xerox chair- 
man David Reams, in which he described schools as "a failed monopoly," 
producing workers "with a 50 percent defect rate" (Ordovensky, 1987, 
p. lA). 

Whether we agree with Reams or not, the fact is he represents an 
opinion held by many in industry and in the general public. The per- 
centage of high school graduates entering community, technical, and 
junior colleges needing developmental education lends credence to the 
criticism. These high school graduates, who lack the academic skills 
usually associated with high school graduation, will not have much 
more opportunity for success than their colleagues who dropped out. 

Another key indicator of our failure to deliver on the promise of 
opportunity for all is the number of adult illiterates in America. In the 
materials developed for a recent national video teleconference ("American 
Association . . . ," 1987, p. 6A), the American Association of Community 
and Junior Colleges (AACJC) emphasized the following points: 

• The United States has the highest illiteracy rate among industrial- 
ized nations 

• Thirteen percent of America's work force is illiterate 

• The United States has an estimated 23 million adults who cannot 
read beyond the fourth grade level and another 45 million who 
cannot read beyond the eight grade level 

• Some 400,000 new individuals move into the adult illiterate group 
each year. 
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The adult illiterate is part of the group we now call the at-risk popu- 
lation. By at risk we mean those people who for whatever reason already 
are, or are likely to become, incapable of self-support and of participating 
as effective citizens in our democratic society. We find these at-risk citizens 
among high school dropouts, illiterates, immigrant's and refugees, dis- 
placed homemakers, single parents, people with disabilities, the elderly, 
and other minority groups. Those in the at-risk population clearly do 
not have an equal opportunity. 

In the Harry S. Truman Lecture celebrating the first National Com- 
munity Ck)llege Month, Arthur Flemming, former secretary of the Depart- 
ment of Health, Education, and Welfare, singled out one group— the at- 
risk youth— when he said, "The seriousness of teenage unemplo^^nent is 
clear to all of us. The teenage unemployed are a major component of the 
underclass, the magnitude of which constitutes a major threat to the politi- 
cal, economic, social, and moral underpinnings on which our nation rests** 
(1986, p. 8). 

Renewing the Promise 

At the same time that our concept of what constitutes opportunity for 
all is expanding, we are beginning to understand that the loss of oppor- 
tunity affects not only the individual but society as well. When we help 
an individual gain an education, find adequate employment, and become 
a productive, participating citizen, we remove a liability from our society 
and replace it with an asset. A telling point made in the AACJC video 
teleconference on adult illiteracy (''American Association 1987, 
p. 6A) was that adult illiteracy costs our nation an estimated $225 billion 
a year in lost industrial productivity, unrealized tax revenues, welfare, 
crime, poverty, and related social ills. 

In a 1985 publication of the Business Advisory Commission of the 
Education Commission of the States (1985, p. 8) entitled Reconnecting 
Youth: The Next Stage of Reform, it was suggested that our nation faces a 
declining youth population with an increasing at-risk segment, while at 
the same time a rising business demand exists for entry-level employees. 

The problem, simply stated is this: A growing proportion of our young 
people are not making successful transitions to productive adult lives. 
They are paying a heavy price. We, as a society, are paying a heavy price. 
In the years ahead, the costs are going to get higher. 

In 1978 young adults constituted 23 percent of the U.S. population. 
By 1995 they will constitute only 16 percent, shrinking by one-guarter the 
size of the entry-level labor pool. Within tliat shrinking labor pool is a 
growing pool of at-risk young men and women: people in their teens and 
early twenties who could become productive citizens but most likely will 
not unless something out of the ordinary happens. They have the intelli- 
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gence to succeed, but they lack important skills, family support, discipline, 
and the motivation to make it. An unconscionably disproportionate 
number of them are poor, black, and Hispanic youth. 

A recent publication, funded by the U.S. Department of Labor, makes 
the same point forcefully with the following contrasting predictions for 
the twenty-first century. 

• The work force will grow slowly, becoming older, more female, 
and more disadvantaged. Only 15 percent of the new entrants to 
the labor iorce over the next thirteen years will be native white 
males, compared to 47 percent in that category today. 

• The new jobs in service industries will demand much higher level 
skills than the jobs of today. Very few new jobs will be created for 
those who cannot read, follow directions, and use mathematics. 
Ironically, the demographic trends in tlie work force, coupled with 
the higher-skill requirements of the economy, will lead to both 
higher and lower unemployment: more joblessness among the least 
skilled and less among the most educationally advantaged (John- 
ston and Packer, 1987, p. xiii). 

Educators long concerned with the needs and problems of individuals 
are now finding allies in businessmen and politicians concerned with 
profits and losses and with economic development. Thus there is a new 
coalition committed to seeing that all Americans do indeed have an equal 
opportunity. 

What Can the New Coalition Do? The Business Advisory Commis- 
sion of the Education Commission of the States (1985, pp. 5-6) chal- 
lenged educators, business leaders, and policymakers to: 

raise the visibility of this problem, sponsor debate, replicate successful 
programs, and take the necessary risks to get people moving. . . . Leaders 
in education are called upon to 'get it right the first time,' [and] head off 
disconnection with effective early education, alternative schools, and drop- 
out programs. Schools are challengcu !o move reform into a new phase 
that connects at-risk students more directly with adults and the larger 
worlds of work and culture. Business and labor leaders are challenged to 
make the first work experiences of youth positive experiences, to steer 
dropouts back into school and to enter into training networks. Business 
and labor leaders have much to share with schools in need of restruc- 
turing. They are encouraged to offer their expertise in management, 
reorganization, decentralization, financing of innovations, personnel eval* 
uation, and Lbor negotiations in the interest of change. Policymakers are 
challenged to enable all of the foregoing initiatives to take place. Policy 
in diverse areas must be examined for its influence on youth, streamlined 
and strengthened to address more effectively the problem of at-risk youth. 
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Because educators are most likely to be involved with youth at all 
stages of their development and because it is the business of educators to 
be concerned with the youth of the nation, educators not only should but 
must take the lead in forming and guiding the coalition to address the 
problem of at-risk youth. Clearly, considering the magnitude and com- 
plexity of the problem, education alone cannot provide effective and 
long-lasting solutions to the problem. It is equally obvious that within 
education no one sector can address the problem effectively in isolation. 
Only through the concerted efforts of all educational sectors working 
together in partnerships with business, labor, and policymakers will the 
conditions that cause youth to become at risk be examined and changed. 
The danger to the economy, security, and well-being of this nation is so 
clear and present that it is time to lay aside the so-called terrible T's— 
trust, tradition, and turf— which have so often precluded cooperative 
endeavors in the past, and begin to work together to find ways to prevent 
the disconnection of some youth and to reconnect those already at risk. 

What Can Community, Technical, and Junior Colleges Do? These 
colleges are in a unique and key position to provide leadership to the 
coalition. They work closely with both secondary schools and universi- 
ties; they work with community organizations and institutions; they have 
established partnerships with business, industry, and labor; they have 
developed programs to rescue the academically deficient; and they serv^ 
youth and adults of all ages; they already serve a sizeable population of 
at-risk students. Most important, community, technical, and junior col- 
leges have the commitment. 
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Part 2. 

Making Ordinary 
Students Win?iers 



Connectedness is the critical issue in servicing high-risk 
students in a collaboration. Restructuring the institutional 
framework to establish that connectedness demands conviction 
and creativity. 



Serving High-Risk 
Adolescents 

Cecilia Cullen, Martin G. Moed 



Overview 

A great deal of publicity has been given to New York City's high 
school dropout problem. The attrition statistics vary from 39 percent to 
60 percent and become even more pronounced, sometimes reaching 90 
percent, at schools that are unselective and generally serve the poor. This 
dilemma exists in varying degrees in all of "le country's larger and older 
cities, and everyone agrees that finding approaches to keep urban young 
people in high school is a major objective that must be met. At the same 
time, recent studies describe high schools as being the same as they were 
a century ago. Students sit in rows, listen to teachers, and copy informa- 
tion into notebooks. This information is then committed to memory, 
and students are evaluated with tests. While it is generally understood 
that students learn by doing, schools continue to give only vicarious 
experience in the form of summarization of primary sources, science 
demonstrations, films, filmstrips, and slides. 

In order to reach this group of disenfranchised students. Middle Col- 
lege High School has combined the resources of a high school and a 
college to reconnect youth. While still in high school, students are con- 
nected to their future by attending college classes on a college campus 
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which improves self-image, makes college a realistic goal, and provides 
motivation to finish high school. Through a career education program, 
students are connected to the working world, enabling the school to use 
the student's work experiences to improve their attitudes and skills. The 
program develops a sense of responsibility and promotes the ethic of 
student- as- worker. A counseling program provides interaction among 
peers and the adults in the school community so that the student becomes 
engaged in his or her own education. The results of this unique program 
have been dramatic. Attendance is high, the dropout rate is low (less 
than 7 percent), and transition to college is high (about 80 percent). 

Middle College High School began in 1974, testing the hypothesis 
that a supportive collaborative relationship between a college and a high 
school could reduce the attrition rate of students considered to be poten- 
tial dropouts. It opened after two years of planning by Janet Lieberman 
and other educators and was funded by the Carnegie Corporation and 
the Fund for the Improvement of Postsecondary Education. At first. Mid- 
dle College High School resembled a small, traditional high school. As 
the school evolved, it developed its own identity. The college assumed 
the role of a caring parent, careful not to impose itself on the maturing 
child, but ever ready with advice, direction, assistance, and resources 
when needed. Because of this solicitous relationship, the school has iden- 
tified its own mission and has experimented and developed beyond the 
scope of a traditional high school. 

Middle College serves 450 students and is funded and staffed using the 
same formula as other alternative high schools operated by the Board of 
Education of the City of New York. Use of similar funding as othei units 
was important to prove that the school could be replicated without addi- 
tional financing. Faculty and staff are paid by the board of education, 
with the principal, teachers, and administrators hired from the pool of 
eligible high school personnel. Administrative costs-— such as heat, light, 
phones, supplies, furniture, and postage — are paid by the college. 

Middle College is housed in one of the three buildings that compose 
LaGuardia Community College of the City University of New York. The 
main campus of Middle College is located in New York City's borough 
of Queens. The high school occupies approximately 20,000 square feet, 
and its facilities include one administrative office and nineteen class- 
rooms spread over two floors. Middle College students have free access to 
all parts of the LaGuardia campus, and college students take classes in 
the Middle College areas as well. The layout gives students a home base, 
but does not impose strict boundaries. 

Middle College has all the benefits of being a small operating unit 
without experiencing any of the disadvantages because it draws on the 
resources of a larger institution. Middle College students are fully partic- 
ipating members of the community college with all the privileges and 
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responsibilities. They are given college IDs and have access to all college 
facilities— library, science and computer laboratories, cafeterias, recrea- 
tional facilities, a theater, language laboratories, and newspaper layout 
facilities. These resources are normally unavailable tc inner-city high 
school students. 

Another major advantage of a high school located on a college cam- 
pus is the improvement in discipline. Initially, tenth graders have trouble 
adjusting to freedom of movement and lack of control. At Middle College, 
no one is prohibited from walking the halls during classes or from smok- 
ing, and there are no bells between classes. Experience has shown that 
within a short time Middle College students adopt the behavior of the 
larger student body. Except for the occasional adolescent incident, the 
behavior of the high school student closely resembles that of college 
students enrolled at LaGuardia Community College. 

To facilitate individual attention and cope with significant skill 
deficits. Middle College classes are smaller than those typically found 
in urban high schools. Regular classes have maximum enrollment of 
twenty-seven students and remedial classes have a limit of fifteen students 
per class; the average class size is twenty. 

A small school allows for a greater sense of community on the part of 
both students and faculty. Teachers have the students for more than one 
class and become more involved in helping them achieve. Teachers also 
help determine the school's policies and procedures, whicli provides them 
with a feeling of empowerment. Students feel that the school is theirs, 
and fellow students who demean the school through deviant behavior in 
a sense demean what belongs to them. 

At LaGuardia, meeting the needs of Middle College is as important 
as meeting the needs of one of the academic departments of the college. 
Although Middle College is technically part of the board of education, 
for operating pui poses the school is considered an integral part of the 
college. Any other organizational view diminishes the potential for a 
high school-college relationship. From its inception, the organizational 
structure of the two schools developed so that the needs of both institu- 
tions w e in harmony. 

Integnition with the College Administrative Structure 

The principal of Middle College is a licensed New York City Board of 
Education employee with the rank of principal. The individual is chosen 
for the post through normal board of education selection procedures that 
involve three screening levels before being selected by the schools chan- 
cellor. At each level, LaGuardia personnel participate and have veto 
power to assure that the candidate fits well into the college community. 
The individual selected has an informal college rank of chairpr^rson; for 
all organizational and communication purposes. Middle College High 
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School is a department of the college. The chairpersons and academic 
deans meet biweekly, and the principal participates in these meetings at 
which academic goals, policies, and procedures are reviewed and dis- 
cussed. The principal has the opportunity not only to react to issues that 
might affect the high school, but also to share in open discussions on all 
matters. Many decisions affecting everyday contact between the high 
school and the departments flow through this impartial relationship 
among administrators. 

All of the chairs report directly to the dean of faculty, as does the 
principal of Middle 0)llege. This organizational structure sends a clear 
message to the college community: Middle College is a part of the college. 
To further integration, the Middle College calendar parallels the one 
used by the college, making possible more efficient use of faculty, class- 
rooms, and laboratories by the high school. 

Relationships with College Departments 

Faculty of the high school are invited to teach as adjunct faculty after 
their regular working hours. Through teaching at the college level, the 
high school faculty learn about the departmental courses and standards, 
meet members of the department, and are invited to departmental meet- 
ings and colloquia. In addition, adjunct teaching offers a convenient way 
for high school teachers to supplement their income. 

College faculty are offered the opportunity to teach high school-level 
courses as part of their regular workload or on an overload basis. Middle 
College receives funds from the college that are used to reimburse depart- 
ments for replacement costs. Through this opportunity, faculty learn 
more about the educational problems facing Middle College teachers 
and, together with their high school colleagues, they seek possible 
solutions. 

Student Selection Process 

Understanding the nature of the program begins with the admission 
process, which defines the student body. Concentrating on a high-risk 
population, the criteria for admission are (1) a high rate of absenteeism, 
(2) three or more subject area failures, and (3) identified social and emo- 
tional problems stemming from the home environment. The guidance 
counselors of the junior high schools are asked to gather a group of 
students who might benefit from the Middle College program. LaGuardia 
Middle College staff and students visit each of the seven schools, talk to 
the students, and answer questions. The 140 students selected are brought 
in for an interview conducted by the current students at Middle College. 
The main purpose of this interview is to encourage the new admits to 
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buy into the school, develop a relationship, and acquire a sense of the 
atmosphere. If an applicant is rejected by the students, he or she is rein- 
terviewed. Because the student has a history of failure, it is important 
that he or she feels chosen for the program; therefore, the interview before 
acceptance is a critical part of the process to ensure that the first high 
school experience is a positive one. The interview allows the applicant to 
see that the current students are oriented toward success and that they do 
not see themselves as potential dropouts. The issue of personal responsi- 
bility in the midst of so much freedom is stressed, and a 'rommitment is 
secured from the applicant about living up to the trust placed in him or 
her. At that time, he or she may be assigned a buddy or peer counselor. 

In June, Middle College holds an orientation for all new students and 
parents, followed by a four-day orientation program during the last week 
of August. It includes group discussions held by student government 
members, a sampling of all extracurricular activities, a picnic, and color 
wars. In a leisurely environment, the new students meet the older ones 
and begin to hear about the success-oriented values of the school. 

Academic Profile 

Approximately 40 percent of incoming students are more than two 
years below grade level in reading, and about 55 percent are below grade 
level in mathematics. Table 1 shows the ethnic profile of the students, 
which has remained fairly constant over fourteen years. 

Middle Ck)llege maintains an enrollment of 480 students (full capac- 
ity). Sm?n enrollment is critical not only because of limited space but 
because of the lack of anonymity it ensures— a necessary ingredient to 
develop the "family" culture of the school, as described by students. 
Despite the fact that the school has a population with a background of 
serious attendance problems, the average daily attendance is about 81 
percent. 

On January 9, 1983, the New York Times indicated that 33.9 percent 
of all tenth graders in New York were absent thirty times in one year; in 
that year at Middle College, only 13 percent of tenth graders were absent 
thirty times a year. In a 1980-81 study of classes, the attendance rate for 
Middle College was 90 percent; however, the attendance rate was almost 



Table L Middle College Ethnic Profile 



Ethnicity 




Sex 




Socioeconomic Status 




White 


45% 


Female 


54% 


Public Assistance 


60% 


Black 


21% 


Male 


46% 


Single Parents 


70% 


Hispanic 


33% 








Asian 


1% 
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twice as high for students accepted from Junior high school than it was 
for those from the high school population. One year of failure in a 
regular high school makes it very difficult for students to believe they 
can achieve. 

Staff Profile 

Thirty educators from regularly licensed board of education qualified 
lists constitute the Middle College faculty; all are teacher/counselors com- 
mitted to the goals of the schools. Ninety-four percent hold master's 
degrees and 31 percent are in doctoral programs. Currently, a five-member 
faculty personnel committee interviews new candidates for a position 
and makes a recommendation to the principal. This hiring model follows 
the college hiring process more closely than the high school practice. 
Criteria for selection include a strong academic background and evidence 
of a commitment to working with students outside the classroom. The 
committee also identifies candidates who qualify as adjunct personnel in 
the college, and staff members are encouraged to take these assignments. 

Career Education 

LaGuardia Community College requires each day session student to 
complete three ten-week cooperative education internships and five ten- 
week quarters of study. This approach to career education allows students 
to link classroom and work experiences. Middle College has adopted 
many features of this model. Every Middle College High School student 
is required to complete a full- or part-time cooperative education intern- 
ship during each of three years spent at the school. (Each Middle College 
student spends three years— tenth, eleventh, and twelfth grades— in the 
school, with each year divided into three trimesters or cycles.) The intern- 
ships are designed to enhance students' career choices, work behavior, 
and understanding of vocational reward structures. Upon graduation 
and enrollment into LaGuardia, the secondary students receive credit for 
one of the three internships required for graduation from the college. 
The high school faculty responsible for these activities work very closely 
with the college's cooperative education staff. Most internships are 
unpaid, but students receive credit toward their high school diploma. 
The majority of Middle College students have full-time internships; a 
significant minority have part-time internships. 

To facilitate the internship structure, classes typically taught in sequen- 
tial fashion have been redesigned along thematically coherent patterns. 
For example, American Studies, a yearlong course taught in a chrono- 
logical approach, has been refashioned into three distinct, nonsequential, 
cycle-long classes. The new courses. Government and Constitution, 
Cultural Pluralism, and American Foreign Policy, can be taken in any 
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sequence, smoothing the way for the student who will be interrupting 
formal academic study with experiential learning. 

The program propels the students and the school toward the commu- 
nity through an internship program that prepared each student to engage 
in an experiential learning activity once a year, typically in an area of 
community service. The Middle College high school students choose 
from over 350 sites in the New York City area and work in hospitals, 
schools, police stations, and social service agencies. 

Three internship preparation courses. Personal and Career Develop- 
ment I and II and Decision Making, are modeled on the college's 
approach. Three internships, one each year, utilize and apply the teach- 
ings of each of the courses. The concepts taught in the preparation class 
are applied to the student's internship and reinforced by having each 
internship coupled with a weekly seminar. Similar to the college co-op 
advisement program, each student in Middle College is assigned to a 
career education supervisor who maintains a close relationship, both as 
teacher and counselor, with the student over the three years. The same 
faculty member serves as the student's teacher of career education courses, 
internship monitor, seminar leader, and career education counselor. The 
student and the career education supervisor decide on part- or full-time 
internships according to the student's readiness and competence in basic 
skills. Students with deficiencies in basic skills participate in part-time 
internships and receive remedial instruction in the early morning before 
going to their internship sites. 

The success of Middle College students may be attributed to several 
elements in the internship program design: 

• The three-year relationship maintained between individual students 
and their career education supervisors 

• Careful placement of students in work environments that piovide 
not only interesting work tasks but also coworkers and supervisors 
with whom students can interact positively 

• Close on-site monitoring of the students by the career education 
supervisors 

• The staff's careful development of learning sites, which includes 
assessment of the work site climate and needs as well as the com- 
munication of the school's goals to the work supervisor 

• Reinforcement of concepts acquired by students in and out of the 
classroom through seminars 

• The integrated nature of experiential and academic learning with 
mutual reinforcement 

• The careful fit of internships with psychosocial needs, to providing 
a sense of purposefulness, pride, self-worth, and an external affir- 
mation of students' ability to function in a world previously per- 
ceived as unrewarding, hostile, and uncaring. 
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For many students, the first internship provides a first school-related 
success. Many students receive A's from their site supervisors, in part 
because of realistic goal setting by student and supervisor and significant 
growth experienced by the fifteen- or sixteen-year-old at an external site. 
This part of the program turns the student's future into the present and 
often results in doubling the student's rate of credit accumulation per 
cycle. For the dropout-prone youngster, the connection between work 
and future as part of the school experience is a powerful tool. 

Curriculum Focus 

All courses are designed so students can participate in internships 
without falling behind. While the student is in school, he or she enrolls 
in double the amount of state-required courses, such as English, so that 
all New York State diploma requirements are met. The curricula of tiadi- 
tional courses like American History are divided into thirds along the- 
matic lines. The school is not divided along the traditional lines of 
tenth, eleventh, and twelfth grades. Instead, each student knows how 
many credits he or she needs for graduation. Word processing is taught 
in the first career education class, and all writing projects are done on 
the word processor. Two computer rooms are available for students to 
enter drafts of assignments and to facilitate eaiting. The computer is also 
used to enhance remedial math instruction. 

Most extracurricular activities usually associated with school (year- 
book, newspaper, literary magazines, and plays) are performed as in- 
school activities. The emphasis in all classes is on project outcomes, 
changing the role of student from passive receptor to student as worker, 
editor, writer, or producer. 

College/High School Staff Development 

LaGuardia trains twelve teachers a year in techniques developed by 
the college to reinforce basic skills (reading, writing, and oral communi- 
cation), while the instructors are teaching content courses. Middle College 
teachc/s participate in this training along with college teachers. The 
problems of teaching content courses to students with weak literacy skills 
are similar at both educational levels. Experience in designing courses 
that reinforce skills learning is essential for Middle College educators. 

Availability of College Courses for Middle College Students 

Having the same school calendar", makes it easy for students to have 
access to college-level courses. Prior to the regular college registration. 
Middle College counselors wo.k with their students to seiect the desired 
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courses and teachers and then register the high school students. A com- 
plete list of students and courses is sent to the registrar prior to the start 
of college registration, and the registrar reserves the space so that students 
are not eliminated from any courses. The student's name appears on the 
class roster, and the college teacher has no way of identifying the student 
as a Middle College student from that document. The Middle College 
course program is then planned around the college class schedule. Stu- 
dent progress is monitored periodically by the counselor. At the end of 
the cycle, the counselor receives the transcripts from the registrar and 
enters them on the Middle College transcript. 

For purposes of college records. Middle College students are consid- 
ered non-degree students. They do not pay tuition of $40 per credit, 
which has been waived by the City University Board of T ustees. At the 
conclusion of the course, the student receives a grade thai is placed on a 
regular college transcript. The transcript and credits are banked, until 
the time the student enrolls at LaCuardia or requests that the records be 
sent to another college. Jn order to provide a positive experience for 
students taking college courses, the college senate approved a policy that 
eliminates a failing grade. Students who do not meet the required stan- 
dards are given a grade of NC or no credit. This grade does not affect the 
student's future grade point average. Annually, approximately eighty stu- 
dents take one three-credit course with a pass rate of about 66 percent. 
Students receive simultaneous college and high school credits for these 
courses. They can select from a great variety of courses from every depart- 
ment within the college. As a result, the Middle College curriculum is 
more varied, flexible, and interesting. Middle College counselors decide 
on the placement of students in college courses, and students may enroll 
in college courses based on their level of academic ability and maturity. 
In addition, all students must complete basic skills prerequisites as dem- 
onstrated on standardized tests such as the CUNY Freshman Skills Assess- 
ment Tests, the N.Y.C. Tests in Reading and Mathematics, and N.Y.S. 
Regents Competency Tests. The following criteria help identify students 
for college class enrollment: (1) a graduating senior who is nearing com- 
pletion of his or her graduation requirements, (2) a junior or senior who 
has demonstrated a satisfactory academic record at Middle College, (3) a 
student who has satisfactorily completed the sequence of courses in a 
particular area (for example, a student who has completed all high school 
mathematics through intermediate algebra can register for college-level 
math), and (4) a student who has demonstrated a talent or skill in a 
particular area (for example, Spanish, piano, art, typing). 

There are many benefits to this arrangement. From an economic point 
of view, it saves money for the high school by eliminating redundancy in 
offerings— especially in such areas as pre-calculus and languages— and 
by allowing for a better use of resources at the high school. This arrange- 
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ment meets the needs of the gifted and talented students for advanced 
courses and offers every student with below or average ability the oppor- 
tunity to see college as a realistic part of his or her future, thus increasing 
the rate at which students go on for higher education. Finally, it allows 
the student the opportunity to make up for time lost in high school, 
because of failure or truancy, without the stigma that would usually be 
attached to having been left back in high school. 

Guidance Component 

Closeness and a sense of belonging are very important to the high- 
risk students who, by their very definition, tend to be alienated and dis- 
enfranchised. Therefore, everyone on staff— teachers, counselors, para- 
professionals, administrators, secretaries, and security— understands his 
or her role as a responsible adult who can make a significant impact on 
the lives of the students. Students are encouraged to become involved in 
many ways, to reject their own irresponsible behavior, and to learn how 
responsible people function. This institutionalized caring is evident in 
the way the guidance program is structured. 

Structure. While the school is small by New York City standards. 
Middle College is made even smaller by division into three clusters. Each 
cluster has a house teacher, guidance counselor, and a house mom (family 
workers). The clusters have houses with from twenty to twenty-five 
students. Each student stays ... nis or her house for the three years at 
Middle College so that Le or she continues with the sanr e house teacher, 
house mom, and guidance counselor. Monitoring a student's attendance 
and academic progress is the responsibility of the house teacher, in con- 
junction v^ith the house mom and guidance counselor. The house 
teacher's task is to be the primary adult in the student's journey tlirough 
high school, helping to develop individual programs for the student 
btised on student choice, graduation requirements, academic sequence 
requirements aad personal need— such care of a baby, care of a sibling, 
ox * ..ed for a job. The house teachci also monitors the student's atten- 
dano* , personally calling each one after tv/o days of absence. 

Group Activities, Siudeias in each Civ^^v who experience difficulty— 
that is, poor attendance, cutting, or ^ct^eaiic failure— are recommended 
for group counseling. There ten daily group coimseliiig sessions 
usually ii*volving about 140 otud^nts, almost one-third of the school. 
The group is designed tc help the student develop coping strategies that 
will enable his or her adjustment to difficult home situations or to the 
onerous challenges involved in adolesce.it development. Experience over 
the years has shown the group process to be the most efficient and 
effective way to deliver guidance services. Open peer discussion in a 
climate of mutual trust and freedom of expression reduces detensiveness 
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and allows each group member to move toward acceptance of who he or 
she is emotionally, intellectually and physically and to realize the possi- 
bility of attaining new goals. Devoting time during the school day to 
these issues allows students to realize the relationship between self- 
esteem and better academic achievement. A study conducted in June 
1986, reported that 84 percent of the participants in group counseling 
achieved more credits while in counseling than they did in the cycle 
before placement in the group. Additionally, students who withdrew 
prematurely from group counseling declined in their rate of credit 
accumulation. 

Parental Support Group, The parent support group, which meets 
monthly at Middle College, is an outgrowth of group counseling. Parents 
having difficulty with their children expressed interest in meeting regu- 
larly to gain insight into and support for good parenting of their adoles- 
cents. The support group is conducted by a male and a female counselor 
so that both mothers and fathers feel free to join and to express feelings. 
The counselors follow the agenda set by the parents, using guest experts 
as needed. Those parents who participate gain strategies for dealing with 
difficult teenagers and acquire support for this most difficult period of 
parenthood. 

Peer Counseling, For many years. Middle College has had a com- 
prehe. sive peer counseling program, originally modeled after a similar 
program at LaGuardia Community College. Each year twenty students, 
recommended by teachers and current peer counselors, are trained in 
micro-counseling techniques for two periods a day. Once they are certi- 
fied, these students then interview incoming students, acquire a caseload 
of students, and conduct internships in places where their skills are used, 
such as community-based drug programs in Middle College or in local 
schools. As in all peer programs, the value lies in the increased self- 
esteem and communication skills for the peer counselor as well as the 
help given to the student in trouble. 

Student Government 

Students have written a detailed constitution that governs student 
behavior, rights, and responsibilities. Each cycle, students from each 
house who are in good academic standing are elected to student govern- 
ment. They meet daily to decide the student activity budget, to plan and 
coordinate school activities, and to hold student/faculty peer review. 
Students are referred to student government for a number of reasons, 
including behavior that is disruptive to the learning community. Answer- 
ing to one's peers is a powerful way to change gative behavior. The 
students refer to this as "the power of the peer," and constant attention is 
paid to using this power positively. 
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Results 



The dropout rate for the Middle College has consistently remained 
lower than that of the average high school in New York City. Over the 
years, the attrition rate has averaged about 15 percent, supporting the 
original hypothesis that a cooperative relationship between a high school 
and a college can effectively improve retention. Some 72 percent of the 
graduates go on to college, 22 percent become employed, and 4 percent 
enter the military. Of those who go on to college, 82 percent remain in 
the City University of New York system, 12 percent attend New York 
State colleges, and 6 percent attend private institutions; LaGuardia 
receives about 27 percent of those who go on to college. Additionally, 
some students go out to work first before they return to attend LaGuar- 
dia. Approximately half the students who go on to higher education 
attend a four-year college, and half attend a two-year college. 

In a follow-up study of the graduates at the time of the tenth anniver- 
sary of the school, 20 percent responded to a questionnaire. Based on that 
data, 75 percent had, in fact, gone on to college, with 76 percent of that- 
number having completed one year's worth of credits. Of those who went 
on to work, 51 percent reported earning $10 or more per hour in a skilled 
job category. 

The Future 

The New York State Legislature recognized the involvement of com- 
munity colleges in close collaboration with high schools in helping solve 
the dropout problem. With the governor's support, funds were made 
available for the replication of Middle College High School at LaGuardia 
Community, College. Middle colleges were created at Brooklyn College, 
Bronx Community College, Hostos Community College, and a second 
middle college at LaGuardia was established to serve the needs of recent 
immigrants. With the help of the Ford Foundation, middle colleges have 
been established in Memphis, Tennessee, Peoria, Illinois, and Union 
County, New Jersey. Chicago has developed two middle colleges since 
September 1985. 

Eleven high schools are currently operating in conjunction with a 
two- or four-year college, and at least nine additional middle colleges are 
being planned across the nation. Class collaboration between high 
schools and colleges is beginning to be an important approach to drop- 
out prevention. 
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Colleges continue to provide the same traditional learning 
settings and structures to all students, despite the fact that the 
settings are often unsuccessful with young high-risk students. 
Learning communities, skills acrtoss the curriculum, and work 
experience programs offer hope for engaging high-risk students 
in the learning process. 



Helping Students Learn 

Anne-Marie McCartan 



Lisa, wlio graduated from high school last spring, decides at tlv: last min- 
ute to enroll at the local community college for classes in the fall. Although 
only a fair studen* in high school, she did graduate, unlike several of her 
friends. She hopes to be a nurse but wanted a year off after high school to 
earn money to buy a car. Since she could find only part-time work as an 
aide at a nursing home, she decides to get a start on college. 

Lisa shows up on Thursday of registration week and is told that she 
needs to take placement tests in English and mathetnatics before choosing 
her classes. After taking the tests, she is advised to enroll in wh?t the 
college calls developmental writing and reading before attempting Eng- 
lish 101. Since the catalogue says she will need biology for the nursing 
program, she signs up for Biology I, Developmental Writing, and Intro- 
duction to Psychology. She is to report for Psychology on Monday morn- 
ing at 10:00a.m. Before then, she will have to rean*ange her hcurs at the 
nursing home, since she is now scheduled to work in the mornings. 

How will Lisa fare in her first sennester at college? 1 :sa is typical of one 
profile of high-risk community college students. She is: 

• academically und^rrprepared 

• undermotivated for college 

• poorly informed (and perhaps unrealistic) about her career goals 

• employed off-campus 

• young. 

1- E. Ucbcrman <«!.). ColUborating with High Schools. 
SJ w Directions (or Community CoJItgw. no. 63. San Frandscoi Jo»^>Bjs$. Fall 1988. 51 
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What does this imply for the learning needs Lisa will bring to the 
classroom? Lisa's psychology professor provides a good lens through 
which to view this question. The professor is trained in the content area 
but not in pedagogy— particularly not in how to teach underprepared 
students. She will be faced with a classroom of students possessing a wide 
range of skill levels: those like Lisa, with pre-collegiate writing skills; 
returning adults who have recently passed the GED; and students with 
solid academic preparation. Moreover, the professor must wait until the 
semester progresses to learn which students fall into which of these cate- 
gories (Simms, 1984). 

Lisa's teacher will have to decide how to deal with the fact i at Lisa 
could not rearrange her work schedule until the second week ot classes 
and therefore missed the first two class sessions. She will be unsure 
whether or not to correct Lisa's grammar or if doing so would hinder 
Lisa's desire to participate and learn. The professor will be inclined to 
give multiple-choice examinations because the course has no prerequi- 
sites and many students are not writing at the college level. 

Must this be the scenario? The challenges for both student and teacher 
to make college a success are gieat. Are we destined to keep our fingers 
crossed for Lisa and her peers until some greater force improves the 
situation? 

Much attention has been given to the need to restructure educational 
systems and offerings to better serve the older adult learner. Although 
many community colleges report a high median age (usually around 
twenty-seven years) of students, post-high school age individuals com- 
prise roughly one-third of most colleges' student populations. We may 
have diverted too much attention away from the needs of underprepared 
eighteen-year ;Ids who are making what may be a traumatic transition 
from high school to college. 

The odds are against Lisa's successfully completing an associate 
degree program. Yet we offer Lisa the same learning structure— three 
classes, each meeting three times a week, with independent homework 
as:>ignments— that we offer the most capable, self-directed entering college 
freshman. This chapter presents several alternatives to traditional first- 
semester experiences that have shown promise for high-risk students. 
The common thread in these approaches is that each usjs existing 
resources and opportunities to make the initial college term a ^Mccessful 
learning experience for Lisa and her peers and a gratifying teaching 
experience for her professors. 

Forming Community 

Surprisingly, the initial risk of failure that Lisa confronts is not aca- 
demic. Because a student can continue to attend college even v/hile fail- 
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ing, Lisa is not likely to leave college solely for academic reasons before 
•,he completion of the term. 

The major risk for Lisa is that she will never become engaged in her 
studies and consequently will begin to miss classes, falling further and 
further behind. Because she has three different professors and three 
groups of students who sit alongside her in class, only the registrar may 
know whether or not Lisa completes the semester. Where, at a community 
college, can Lisa develop the kinds of relationships with her peers and 
professors that she would be able to had she attended a four-year residen- 
tial college? Presumably, commuter students have no less inherent need 
to form communities and engage in comradeship than students who 
leave home for college. Indeed, Katz (1985) has identified "lack of colla- 
borative learning" as one of three major obstacles to student learning. 
(Katz sees the other two obstacles as being lack of individualization and 
lack of opportunity for applying ideas to situations in which the student 
has responsibility.) Consequently, several colleges have attempted to offer 
students the opportunity for community through various kinds of learn- 
ing groups. 

Bouton and Garth champion this approach in their book. Learning 
in Groups, and see the term as encompassing a variety of activities, includ- 
ing collaborative learning, study circles, peer support groups, and work 
groups. All seem to have two major "^lements: first, a process of group 
conversation and activity that promotes active learning; second, a way 
for faculty to guide this learning process and to offer expertise by struc- 
turing tasks or activities (1983a, p. 2). Prominent examples include the 
problem-centered approach to medical education pioneered by McMaster 
University, the Weekend Learning Commurny for working adults at 
Lesley College, Washington State's Evergreen College, and Delta College 
of SUNY College at Brockport. Learning groups have proven successful 
in helping students improve their writing (Bruffee, 1983; Elsbree, 1985), 
in training graduate studenu in the hum-unities to collaborate with their 
colleagues (Maimon, 1983), and in providing a framework for persons 
with similar interests to approach a concern, solve a problem, or learn 
more about a specific issue in the community as opposed to in the class- 
room (Osborne, 1983). 

Recently, several community colleges have expanded on this notion 
to form what are c?Jled learning communities. Students with similar aca- 
demic preparation and learning needs are typically block-programmed 
for a prescribed course of study based on their needs and interests. A 
learning community for Lisa might look something like this: She ^nd 
twenty-four other students report to the bame room Monday through 
Friday at 8:30 in the morning. Two professors, one an English teacher, 
the other a member of the psychology faculty, have teamed up to offer 
nine credits under the theme "Psychology in Everyday Life." A college 
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counselor joins the group each day for the first hour. With clear direction 
and monitoring by the instructors, students will spend much of the time 
working in small study groups. Upon successful completion of the 
course, Lisa will be awarded three credits in psychology and six credits 
in developmental reading and writing, and she will be prepared to enter 
English 101. 

Such a learning community provides several solutions to the problems 
that plague high-risk high school graduates entering a community col- 
lege. First, the learning community offers students repeated contact with 
a peer group, whicii can lead to friendships and social support networks. 
Formation of social bonds can encourage persistence in college. In a 
learning community, it is difficult for a student to vanish from college; 
teachers and other students notice absences from the group and will 
attempt to track down a missing student. 

Second, the learning community, encourages active, involved learning 
since it "engages students in a learning process that enables them both to 
acquire a knowledge of the material and to develop their skills in the 
process of acquiring that knowledge" (Bouton and Rice, 1983, p. 32). 
Students continually are afforded opportunities to practice interpersonal, 
problem-solving, and communication skills in the small study groups. 
Bouton and Garth believe that "communication in learning groups is 
enhanced because all participants are relatively close to one another in 
stage of development and level of understanding. By contrast, faculty and 
students are often at such different levels of understanding that they talk 
past each other" (1983b, p. 78). 

Third, the presence of a coun:.elor provides a direct link with an array 
of services available through student development programs. An astute 
counselor will learn to recognize particular needs of individual students 
and direct them to appropriate services. Likewise, students learn to know 
and trust the counselor, becoming less reluctant than the typical freshman 
to approach a counselor with academic or personal problems or for edu- 
cational or career guidance. 

Finally, learning communities that allow a maximum of interaction 
and time spent between teacher and student encourage the conditions 
found to enhance effective relationships between students and teachers 
(Wilson and others, 1975; Chickering and Gamson, 1987). Chickering 
and Gamson believe that "knowing a few faculty members well enhances 
students* intellectual commitment and encourages them to think about 
their own values and future plans" (1987, p. 4). 

Despite the potential benefits, learning communities place consider- 
able new responsibilities on both parties of the learning process, particu- 
larly on students. "Students are faced with new levels of responsibility for 
what happens in the classroom," acknowledge Bouton and Garth. "They 
are inexperienced in working with their fellow students, and consequently 
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they are ineffective. They have difficult/ giving and receiving criticism, 
maintaining their own fooT on the task, and acknowledging and resolv- 
ing the inevitable conflicts that arise in cx)operative work" (1983b, p. 81). 

Those who have conscientiously striven to overcome the traditional 
social relations of the classroom through learning groups speak of them 
with almost unbridled optimism. Yet, one of the movement's most ardent 
enthusiasts and practitioners, Kenneth Bruffee, points out that to date 
there is not much research on the effects of collaborative learning in 
colleges and universities (Bruffee, 1987, p. 44). More systematic data offer- 
ing evidence of its benefits is needed before learning communities will 
build much momentum in community colleges. 

Skills Aaoss the Curriculum 

The hypothetical learning community described earlier also provides 
the opportunity for another approach to helping students such as Lisa 
persist and learn in college: the teaching of basic skills across the curric- 
ulum. Researchers find that basic skills are learned best when taught 
through content. A developmental writing course is unlikely to affect 
Lisa's performance in and understanding of psychology if taken during 
the same semester as but not integrated with her psychology course. Lisa's 
psychology professor will see few improvements in Lisa's written work 
during the course of the semester. Teaching basic skills apart from content 
is a process that apparently ill-served Lisa in high school. As a high 
school graduate with passing marks in English, she comes to college 
lacking college-level skills in reading and writing. If the separate course 
approach did not work for her already, why would it work for her in 
college? Combining the two courses enables her to imprc/e her English 
skills and enhances her ability to comprehend psychology. 

Skills across the curriculum have proved successful in settings other 
than learning communities. The most common examples are the writing 
across the curriculum programs that have become features of many under- 
graduate colleges. Colleges also have introduced critical thinking, read- 
ing, listening, and problem solving across the curriculum. Although 
approaches vary widely, all seem to share the notion that basic skills 
(writing, reading, thinking) are not discrete entities but processes; basic 
skills are not merely things to learn but ways of communicating and 
learning (see interview with Elaine Maimon in Smith, 1983-84). Less 
emphasis is placed on finding the right answer than on the process of 
focusing and developing the answers. In colleges that implement a skill 
across the curriculum, faculty in English (or philosophy, in the case of 
critical thinking) must give more attention to the subjects students study, 
and faculty in other departments must give more attention to the identi- 
fied skill (Graham, 1983-84). 
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Despite the well-publicized benefits of skills-across-the-curriculum pro- 
grams, few community colleges have adopted this approach wholesale. 
What are possible reasons for this reluctance? 

As with four-year college faculty, integration of writing and other 
skills into content curriculum often takes considerable work on the part 
of the faculty. Such a commitment is particularly unlikely from part- 
time faculty, who number more than half the total faculty in community 
colleges. Faculty development programs are still poorVy defined for two- 
year college faculty, with most programs consisting of discipline-based 
institutes, released time, and sabbatical leaves (Cohen and Brawer, 1982, 
p. 71). 

Full-time faculty in disciplines, despite their belief in the community 
college mission, often are reluctant to take responsibility for students' 
skill development needs. They are satisfied to leave remedial teaching to 
specialists, those trained in and hired by the college lo address this level 
of need. In all fairness, most teachers would be unable to supply the 
necessary assistance without considerable in-service training. With teach- 
ing loads averaging four classes a term, few faculty zzq able to commit 
the necessary time to develop new teaching skills. Colleges are often 
disinclined to grant released time for this purpose. 

In addition, most colleges have been unwilling, for a variety of rea- 
sons, to require that students complete developmental coursework prior 
to enrolling in college-level courses. That is, most colleges do not estab- 
lish English 101 as a prerequisite or even corequisite for enrollment in 
most general education courses. 

How might community colleges circumvent these problems? Team 
teaching seems a better approach than having teachers individually incor- 
porate skills into content. Defining the task as team teaching rather than 
interdisciplinary teaching may help, since team-taught courses need not 
be interdisciplinary (White, 1981). Interdisciplinarity, White contends, 
"depends on the existence of a point of view toward the subject matter 
and toward knowledge in gLneral" (p. 6). Such an expectation, while 
desirable, is not required of community college faculty who are contem- 
plating joining forces to teach an introductory social science or humani- 
ties course. Requisites are (1) a desire to help students learn a subject by 
helping them improve theii communication skills (particularly reading 
and writing), (2) a tme spirit of coopeiation between participating fac- 
ulty, and (3) time to cirefully plan the course, at least prior to offering it 
for the first time. 

Sherman and Taylor (1982, pp. 67-68) describe two models for this to 
take place. The first model is an integrated course, in which a skills 
course and content course are offered in tandem for the combined credit 
that each would give separately. The autliors use the examples of a com- 
munity college where students can register simultaneously for both Fun- 
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damentals of Reading and Writing and Introductory Psychology. The 
second model is the team teacher course, in which content and process 
are fully woven together. In both model courses, a skills specialist and a 
content-based instructor work together to equip students with basic skills, 
"those communication and learning skills that an individual needs to 
carry out sp>ecific academic, career, or broader life tasks" (p. 62). 

Linking Work with Learning 

A universal truth about community college students is that they work 
while going to school. Lisa will more likely quit school than quit work 
if she finds herself unable to do both simultaneously Her work schedule 
is likely to be a primary criterion by which she chooses the courses she 
will take. 

Community colleges h?'^Q made several concessions to these realities. 
Most classes are scheduled for mornings, late afternoons, and evenings; 
learning resource centers and counseling centers are open after 5:00p.m.; 
and homework assignments may be lighter than those required of stu- 
dents in residential colleges. But often the fact that students work pro- 
vokes a shoulder-shrugging, "What can we do?" attitude from college 
personnel, rather than attempts to explore creative ways to build upon 
that fact. 

Cooperative education programs are the most coherent and successful 
attempt at linking jobs with learning experiences. The virtues of cooper- 
ative education programs have been extolled often by those, including 
Duley (1978, p. 320), who believe their primary benefit "is the application 
and integration of knowledge and the acquisition of skills necessary to 
an educated and mature person." In Chapter Ten of this volume, E. B. 
Kirkbride describes a successful program that offers high school stu- 
dents in computers, office systems, electronics, and nursing programs 
the opportunity for advanced standing and cooperative education in the 
community college. Community colleges also sponsor programs such as 
internships, externships, and clinical experiences associated with 
vocational-technical programs. 

Unfortunately, litde research has been conducted on the usefulness of 
work experience programs to students' career development needs (Sexton 
and Ungerer, 1975). However, a content analysis of intensive interviews 
conducted with community college students about what most influenced 
their educational and career decision making while in college (McCartan, 
1986) suggests that the opportunity for work experience related to a sta- 
dent's chosen or tentative career choice is significant. Further analysis oi 
the interviews reveals the following ways in which students feel they 
benefit from these experiences: 

1. Career choke. Hav**^'* a career-related job experience while in col- 
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lege helped several students verify that the career they had chosen was 
right for them. Students like Lisa who had little or no prior work experi- 
ence found career-related job experience particularly important. 

2. Career specialization. Work experience related to a student's chosen 
career served less as a way of exploring a chosen field than as a way of 
helping them identify what they would like to specialize in within that 
field. By the time most students participate in a sponsored work experi- 
ence, particularly co-op, they have already settled on a major and have a 
fairly defined career choice in mind. 

3. Career options. Fewer students found that work experience helped 
them explore a tentative career choice. For the few students who did find 
jobs helpful in trying out a career, these jobs were not part of an orga- 
nized program. They found these jobs on their own early m their college 
years. 

4. Skills or credentials needed. Through work experience related to a 
chosen field, students often find out they are not adequately skilled or 
credentialed to progress up the ladder in their field. Several students 
interviewed became convinced that they should stay in college and finish 
their associate degree, even though completion was not a requirement 
of their profession. Some students raised their degree aspirations to 
pursue the baccalaureate when they began to see its importance in the 
workplace. 

Without detracting from the significant benefits of cooperative educa- 
tion programs, other ways may exist to help link students* need to work 
wfth an opportunity for learning to occur. Although some students use 
cooperative education for career exploration, many students are commit- 
ted to their chosen career, and the experience serves more as an opportu- 
nity for clarification and specification than for exploration. What good 
is a cooperative exper.'ence for young, high-risk students like Lisa when 
it occurs well along in an academic or occupational program? 

In the absence of formal internship, co-op, or clinical experience 
programs, students will nonetheless seek out work that is related to theli 
chosen or considered career choice. So, while students* outside jobs often 
are considered a major cause of student attrition, such attrition may be 
due to the fact that those jobs have not been integrated with students' 
educational programs adequately or early enough. Rather than ignoring 
the important learning that appears to be going on in outside jobs, col- 
leges can employ strategies to integrate these jobs into the formal learning 
process. Along with full-fledged internship and cooperative education 
programs, community colleges should offer students in related outside 
jobs the option of gaining credit for this experience. Students could be 
assisted in defining learning objectives, and credit could be contingent 
upon attendance at a seminar where issues of the workplace are discussed, 
as they are in co-op seminars. This allows students who find jobs on 
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their own to reflect on and receive feedback to use in building on their 
experience-based knowledge. As van Aalst argues (1979, p. 36), ''Adding 
a learning component to . . . existing low-level jobs is easier than design- 
ing an equal number of new experiential educational positions." Faculty 
in all disciplines can attempt to learn about the jobs held by their stu- 
dents and then weave those experiences into class discussions, lectures, 
and assignments. Students are not working solely to make money; if 
possible, they will try to get a job that helps them move toward a career 
goal. The more that colleges can do to transform students' jobs into 
learning experiences, the less likely it will be that the college will lose 
out to jobs if a student feels he or she must make a choice between 
the two. 

Lisa's job in the nursing home presents her instructors with a marvel- 
ous opportunity to help her explore her motivation and capabilities for a 
career in nursing, understand the career ladders in the field, and realize 
the qualifications necessary for the various ^^vels and specialties. Activi- 
ties to gain this knowledge might include a research project, interviews 
with allied health professionals, or an investigation of alternative career 
choices in the health care field. 

This chapter has offered three suggestions for improving the chances 
that young, high-risk students like Lisa will continue to the second semes- 
ter and beyond at community colleges. All suggestions involve ways to 
engage students in the learning process: designing ey.periences that pro- 
mote meaningful interaction with others, integrating basic skills with 
content curriculum, and recognizing the need to work and go to college 
at the same time. 
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The College Orientation Program demonstrates what 
community colleges can do to orient high-risk students 
to college before high school graduation. 



Reaching Students: 
Communication from the 
Community Colleges 

Elizabeth A. Warren 



It made me think twice about school. It made me realize how important 
college is. 

It has helped me relax when I think of ccMege. It got rid of a lot of myths 
I believed in. Tm not as scared as I was. 

The students quoted above were seniors in Phoenix high schools last 
year and had just completed the College Orientation Program. During 
the last two years, over 500 minority and lo-.v-income high school seniors 
have come to South Mountain Community College to participate in a 
three-day intL...lve orientation program for one hour of college credit. 
Many students who have attended the orientation might not otherwise 
ever set foot on a college campus. 

The student quotes capture the essence of why the program was 
created: to familiarize new or prospective students with the college envi- 
ronment, to reduce their anxiety about college, ^courage them to 
continue their education, and to provide them wim skills that will be 
beneficial to them in high school and beyond. College faculty counse- 
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lors— who have ihe skill and sensitivity necessary to work with high-risk, 
potentially first-generation college students— teach the orientations. 

The College Orientation Program was developed in 1983 as the first 
phase of the Transfer Opportunities Program, a Ford Foundation-funded 
effort designed to increase the numbers of minority and low-income 
students who successfully transfer from community colleges to four-year 
colleges and universities. The orientation functions as the first link in a 
supportive chain of three programs that provide assistance to students as 
they enter college, increase retention through their college coursework, 
and improve orientation and transfer rates to a four-year college or 
university. 

The target groups for the orientation include students who are new 
to the college and have been assessed as ready for college-level work, and 
students who are entering college-level work from the basic skills and 
English-as-a-second-language programs. A special format was designed 
for high school seniors in the belief that in order to have a significant 
impact on the transfer rate of minority and low-income students from 
community college to university, the college must also be concerned about 
the transfer rate of students from high school to community college. Our 
intent was to expose students to postsecondary education in general, 
including universities, and to South Mountain Community College in 
particular. We hoped that by introducing students to college during the 
three-day orientation they would not only seriously consider continuing 
their education, but also acquire skills, incentives, and motivation to 
remain in high school until graduation. 

Encouraged by a commitment from a local foundation to provide the 
tuition foi any high school student who attended the orientation, we first 
approached St. Mary's High School, an inner-city parochial school with 
a high percentage of minority students. Wl presented the program curric- 
ulum and schedule to the school's principal and counselor, anticipating 
they would allow fifteen or twenty seniors to attend the orientation. 

To our surprise, the principal elected to send the entire senior class of 
approxin.ately sixty students. The first College Orientation Program for 
high school students was held for the senior class of St. Mary's High 
School in the spring of 1985. The program has since grown to include 
five local high schools, all with high percentages of minority and low- 
incom students. More than 200 students are enrolled each year in the 
program. 

Description of the Program 

I have learned and realized the seriousness of studying, notes, and time 
management. I've learned some lips that will help me to do better on 
exams and how to handle problems and stress that go along with college. 
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The most helpful subject we covered during the three-day preparation for 
college program was learning how to take my tests without stressing my 
brain too much. 

Study skills, coping skills, assessnnent, and exposure to postsecondary 
education are the thennes of the College Orientation Progrann. The orien- 
tation is based on a one-credit counseling course called Orientation for 
Student Development. A nnennber of the counseling faculty at the college 
designed the original curriculunn for the course, later, the sanne counselor 
and a counselor fronn one of the participating high schools refined the 
curriculum for the high scha 'I program. 

The curriculum is organized into fourteen modules from which high 
schools make selections. The modules are grouped by orientation theme; 
study skills, coping skills, assessment, and exposure to postsecondary 
education. The note taking, test taking, and assessment and advisement 
modules that take up approximately half the orientation are not negoti- 
able, but the remaining time can be scheduled to meet the needs of the 
particular high school. For example, if a high school has a computer lab 
to which their students have had wide exposure, they are not likely to 
choose the module that orients the students to the college's computer lab. 

Study Skills Modules, The purpose of the five study skills modules- 
Study Skills, Note Taking, Test Taking, Computer Usage, and Library 
Usage— is to acquaint students with the skills they will need in college 
and can also apply while still in high school. Current study skills arc 
assessed, and examples of effective habits are elicited from the group. 
Students are then taught at least one system for taking notes, common 
symbols and abbreviations used in note taking, and how to listen for key 
information. To practice these skills, students either sit in on a class in 
prog ress, or a college faculty member comes to them to deliver a short 
lecture. 

Effectively studying from notes leads into study techniques for both 
objective and essay tests. Short essay and objective tests are given for 
practice. This practice is most effective when a test can be generated 
from the faculty lecture in the note taking module, thus reinforcing the 
connection between note taking and test taking. Schools can also choose 
to include modules on library and computer usage. The lab technician 
and the librarian usually teach these modules. 

Coping Skills. These coping skills modules— Stress Reduction, Time 
Management, and Success and You in College— are interspersed with the 
study skills modules to reinforce the connection between effeaive self-man- 
agement and success in education. Students are acquainted with both the 
psychological and physiological signs of stress and strategies for reducing 
stress, in particular effeaive time management. Students plot their current 
use of time, as well as potential schedules that build in course work and 
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study commitments. Reading college schedules and the differences between 
high school and college scheduling are also discussed here. 

Most important, students are taught that success in the higher edu- 
cation system is linked to maintaining positive attitudes and behavior. 
The importance of a positive attitude in easing the transition from high 
school to college is stressed. This module is often used to close the orien- 
tation as students are taken through a guided imagery exercise in which 
they imagine a positive and successful experience for themselves at college. 

Assessment These thr t assessment modules— College Assessment and 
Advisement, Learning Styles, and Career Interest Survey— provide stu- 
dents with some baseline information about themselves to use as they 
plan their education. Students are assessed in English and mathematics 
and reading, using the college's standard assessment instruments. Their 
scores are interpreted individually when possible so that students under- 
stand the implications of their scores in relation to the level of courses 
they should take. Students are also advised individually to spare them 
any embarrassment in the event of low scores. 

In thi^ module, the counseling context of the orientation and the 
presence of the faculty counselor are critical. If not properly handled, 
interpreting assessment scores can cause students to become disillusioned 
about their chances for success or to consider unrealistic expectations. 
The college assessment and advisement module is mandatory. 

Students can also be given learning style and career interest surveys. 
Knowledge of personal learning style is applied to effective study habits for 
each individual. Results of career interest surveys are integrated with poten- 
tial courses of study. The importance of selecting a career goal and its 
relation to the likelihood of completing a degree program is emphasized. 

Exposure to PostsccoTidary Education. The three modules in this cate- 
gory—College Selection, College Terminology, and Support Services- 
utilize materials and speakers from the college and the state universities. 
The intent is exposure to a broad range of institutions combined with 
encouragement to continue past high school. Criteria for choosing the 
college or university that best suits individual students are discussed. 
Students become acquainted with the terminology of higher education 
and how it differs from terms used in high school. The basic offices and 
services that students can expect to Tind on most college and university 
campuses are described. Representatives from the more important offices 
such as financial aid often speak during this module. 

Program Operation 

It was very well structured and all of it was very well rounded. 

The instructor was nice and answered any and all questions. She tried to 
find out answers for us. Also she was very interesting. 
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Operating a successful orientation program requires effective organi- 
zation, planning, and careful selection and preparation of teachers. The 
first step is contacting the high school and selecting the dates for the 
orientation. If the school has not participated before, the program is 
explained to the principnl and counselors. High school counselors usu- 
ally work with the college to decide which modules should be included 
in the orientation. The high school and college also agree on the selec- 
tion of students and their transportation to the college. Program staff 
usually go to the high school to register the students, which also provides 
an opportunity to prepare the students for the experience. Questions 
from students usually include vhat they can v»car, how old the college 
students are, and where they can eat. 

After the high school has committed to a date, the orientation is 
scheduled and guest speakers and services are confirmed. As i lOre stu- 
dents and more sections are added, the scheduling gels increasingly com- 
plicated since the same speakers are often needed in each section. Services 
such as the bookstore and food service are aLo alerted since their opera- 
tions are directly affected by an influx of students. 

Approximately one we^*k before the orientation, the entire college 
faculty and staff are notified that a group of high school students will be 
on campus for a three-day orientation. Preparing the college for the stu- 
dent, is important in assuring that the students are well received. The 
college must be receptive to the students, since comfort with the institu- 
tion is a major objective of the orientation. 

Tl)'^ selection and preparation of teachers is probably the most critical 
facto \ terms of the students* perception of the success of the orienta- 
'^on. bmce the orientation is a one-credit counseling course, faculty must 
' t certi'»ed .j teach counseling within the community colleges. Faculty 
w-io have had experience w'.th younger students and with minority and 
low-income students must be chosen. Faculty are sought whc are engag- 
ing and energetic. Although the faculty counselors Oo not teach every 
module, ihey serve to coordinate the experience for the students and to 
establish a positive environment through group support and rapport. 
The faculty counselors are at the center of the orientation, connecting 
and coordinating the experience for students. 

In preparation for the orientation, faculty receive a curriculum guide 
that outlines each module, lists the handouts and other resources ivail- 
able on the topic, and suggests related courses offered by the institution. 
Faculty receive occasional training on note taking and test taking from 
English or reading faculty to better prepare them in these areas. Faculty 
select from existing materials or provide .he materials and handouts they 
wish to use in each module. These handouts are then duplicated and 
arranged in individual packets for each student. 

The orientations are usually scheduled from 8:30 a.m. to 1:30 p.m. on 
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Tuesday, Wednesday, and Thursday with half an hour for lunch. Some- 
time during the first day, the college president or another top-ranking 
college official greets the students. Representatives from the foundation 
that provides their tuition may also visit the students. On the last day, 
students evaluate the program. These results, from which the quotations 
cited at the beginning of each section have been chosen, are shared with 
the faculty, college, and high school administration. The results are used 
to shape and modify the orientacion. For example, after an early orienta- 
tion, students suggested that they would like to sit in on actual classes, 
and this featme was subsequently added. 

Interinstitutional Collaboration 

It gave me a great opportunity to actually experience vvhai coiL^ge is 
all about. I think the note taking, computers, and test taking were very 
interesting. 

You gave us a basic ide*. of what to expect when we go to colJege. 

It gave me some encouragement in succeeding in college. ... It Jielp^d 
me to be more confident about college. 

Exposure to college can reduce students' anxiety or uncertainty about 
continuing after high school. For students to experience a bridge between 
institutions, the institutions must formulate tangible links, such as the 
orientation program. The College Orientation Program's effectiveness 
hinged on a four-way collaboration ^etv;een high schools, community 
college, universities, and private founc'-^tions. 

Private Foundations. Support from the Ford Foundation allowed the 
college to develop and administer the program. Support from the Dough- 
erty Foundation, a private Ipcal foundation, allowed the college to serve 
its target group of low-income and minority students by providing the 
tuition for any student who enrolled in the program. The Dougherty 
Foundation has taken a very personal and direct interest in the students 
in the program, who are eligible for later support from the foundation. 
Foundation members often visit orientations in progress vo meet students 
and apprise them of future available scholar ship and loan opportunities. 

High Schools. High school counselors and principals work closely 
with the college to inform students and staff about the program. The 
high schools generally take the full responsibility to recruit students for 
the program and transport the students to and from the college. They 
also make all arrangements with students' parents and with the teachers 
whose classes the students will miss. 

Universities. The three state universities have taken a very active role 
in the orientation by sending university counselors, admission officers. 
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and recruiters to serve as guest speakers. University personnel most fre- 
quently address sections on college and university life and on how to 
select a college. 

College, The college provides the overall context in which the orien- 
tation takes place. Because the college is small and the orientations are 
frequently large, offering the program involves the whole campus, from 
faculty to food service. 

The program would not be functional, and certainly not as interesting 
or effective, without the collaboration from all four sectors. When insti- 
tutions that normally function e^^quentially can operate simultaneously 
toward a common goal, students' perception of the gaps between the 
educational levels can be significantly reduced. 

Future Plans 

This program was extremely helpful and should continue for all high 
school students across the country. I think it should be adopted by more 
universities also. 

I strongl> suggest that students from all high school^ be involved in an 
activity such as this. 

Keep up the program. I really honestly enjoyed every minute of it. 

Colleges and universities across the nation arc realizing the impor- 
tance of providing a comprehensive orientation experience for their stu- 
dents. Important results of the College Orientation Program have been 
the college's scheduling more sections of the program, as well as making 
the orientation program longer and more inclusive. 

In addition to making the orientation experience more meaningful 
for students at the college. South Mountain is interested in exposing 
students lo college earlier in their high school careers. Based on the 
success of the College Orientation Program, the coiicge is developing a 
program that will recruit students in their sophomore year and involve 
them and their parents with the college during both their junior and 
seiiior years. The intent is to provide students an even greater opportunity 
to become familiar with the college, as well as to develop the skills they 
will need to be successful. 

Elizabeth A. Warren is coordinator Oj research and 
development at South Mountain Community College in 
Phoenix, Arizona, She was the original director of the Transfer 
Opportunities Program and is currently working on a program 
to increase the number of high-risk students who successfully 
earn baccalaureate degrees after completing high school and 
community college degrees. 
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Research on three urban school programs shows average 
achievers may succeed in college courses. Data encourages 
more outreach. 



High School Students 
in College Courses: 
Three Programs 



Arthur Richard Greenberg 



Background 

College-level study in high school has long been the exclusive prov- 
ince of high-achieving students. Historically students with low to moder- 
ate levels of achievement have not had the opportunity to take college- 
level work in high school. 

Nevertheless, students who enter college after high school graduation 
represent a broad cross section of ability. Recent data underscore this point: 
Some 2,650,000 students graduated from high schools in the United Slates 
in June 1985 (Rothman, 1986). In September 1985, approximately 50 per- 
cent of those students entered 2,100 two-year and four-year colleges (Boyer, 
1987, p. 1). If one assumes that every student in the top decile of the grad- 
uating class attended college, then more than one million low to moderate 
achievers also attended. Historical trends show that despite the inclusion 
of these lower-performing students, this entering class Tiaintains a mean 
grade point average of C*- during freshman year (Ramist, 1984, p. 163). 

Many students who graduate from high school go on to college three 
months later and succeed, even though they were not pan of the highest- 
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achieving group in secondary school. Acknowledgement of these condi- 
tions prompts two questions: Why are these students generally excluded 
from earning college credit while in high school? What happens when 
these students are permitted to ta*:e credit-bearing college courses in high 
school? 

Reasons for Exclusion: Concurrent Enrollment 

Concurrent (or dual) enrollment occurs when high school students 
enroll in college-level classes for simultaneous high school and college 
credit (Kleinrock, 1986). While many variations on the concurrent enroll- 
ment theme exist, Wilbur and Chapman (1978, p. 9-11) offer four general 
models, amended in Table 1, that reflect implementation on either the 
high school or college campus. 

In this matrix, models A and B involve regular college faculty who 
teach eithex regular college courses (model B) or adapted college courses 
(model A), while models C and D represent, respectively, adapted college 
courses and regular college courses taught by high school faculty. Depend- 
ing on individual arrangements, both course designs may be taught on 
either the college campus (*) or the high school campus (+). 

This model can be used to identify the articulation approaches used by 
:he three local programs studied. City-As-School and Middle College uti- 
lize design B* (regular college faculty, regular catalog courses, taught on 
the college campus). College Now utilizes design D+ (high school faculty, 
regular catalog courses, taught on Jie high school campus). Until recently, 
most of these options have been available only to able high school seniors. 

Many people contend that low- and moderate-achieving students 
should not have access to concurrent enrollment programs. Economists 
cite trends that point to increased employment possibilities for janitors, 
secretaries, store clerks, and other low-status service-sector jobs. They 
contend that encouraging low- and moderate-achieving students to con- 
tinue on in college is not in the nation's economic interest, because 
such individuals could fill these unattractive, yot economically important, 
service-sector jobs. 

Table 1. Four General Models of School-College Curriculum 
Articulation Arrangements 



Course Design 



Teaching Respovsibiliiy 
College Faculty 
High School Faculty 



Special Design Regular Catalog 
A+ A* B+ B» 
C+ C* D+ D» 



Course taught on high school campus. 
• Course taught on college campus. 

Source: Adapted from Wilbur and Chapman, 1978. 
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The counterargument is that limiting opportunity is inconsistent with 
the mission o? publi*^ secondary and higher education. Viewed in the 
context of the historical underrepresentation of women and minorities 
in leadership roles in industry, education, and government, encouraging 
the continuation of such a caste system is difficult to justify. 

Despite dropout rates of close to 50 percent occurring in many cities, 
some authorities fear the negative motivational consequences of allowing 
moderate- and low-achieving high school students to take college courses. 
According to this view, students are seen as "cruising throuth high 
school, being handed every opportunity on a silver platter." Proponents 
claim that permitting low and moderate achievers to start cheir college 
educations in high school, is countermotivational. Although for some 
critics this argument has an intuitive appeal, there is no empirical data 
to support this claim. History is full of similar arguments against enhanc- 
ing opportunities for upward mobility. 

The flood gate principle is based on the belief that if any population 
is given entitlement to rights and privileges, then all must be afforded 
the same opportunity. This principle has some merit, but the underlying 
assumption— that such expansion of social and economic opportunity is 
problematic— is flawed. 

Florida, Minnesota, New York, and Oklahoma have already adopted 
various concurrent enrollment models. (For an overview of state-level 
initiati\ js of concurrent enrollment, see American Association for Higher 
Education . . . , 1986; Aronson and Carlson, 1986; Herman, 1985; "Col- 
lege Option: . . . ," 1985; Seminole County School Board . . . , 1986; 
Hendrickson, 1986; Maguirc, 1986; Minnesota . . . , 1985; Randall, 1986; 
"State Capitals: . . ," 1986; Wehrwein, 1986.) Each state has its own 
model and varying criteria for student selection. These criteria range 
from open access to all students on demand, to more restrictive require- 
ments negotiated beti.een local school boards and colleges. None of the 
criteria have been challenged in the courts as inappropriate or in viola- 
tion of individual rights. 

The traditional justification for excludmg low- and moderate-achiev- 
ing students from college-level study in high school is that these students 
are not bright, skilled, and motivated enough to cope with the demands 
of college course work. While the subsequent collegiate success after high 
school graduation by man> low- and moderate-achieving students would 
seem to question the validity of this retort, very few programs that offer 
the opportunity for college-level study are open to these students. Still 
fewer programs have been assessed in an empirically rigorous fashion. 

Where public institutions are concerned, the funding of concurrent 
programs poses a final and serious legislative dilemma. Nearly all tax 
levy funding for both secondary and higher education are predicated on 
some version of a head count formula. The problem for legislatures and 
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taxing/funding authorities is that in cases where students take classes 
for simultaneous high school and college credits, both college and high 
school may claim the student, opening the possibility for double funding 
claims. 

When concurrent enrollment programs service only a few very bright 
students, for example, local and state authorities can advance ad hoc 
solutions that do not involve setting precedents or require much money. 
Broadening the audience to include low and moderate achievers, however, 
coupled with the possibility of double funding, may lead to problems on 
an entirely different scale. 

A wide variety of solutions to these problems exists for programs in 
different states. Minnesota allows students to choose between applying 
their earned course credits to high school or to college graduation require- 
ments — but not to both. On an experimental basis. New York has adopted 
several models for funding concurrent enrollment; such models simply 
double-fund the students. Florida has developed a complicated system 
that allows monies to follow students, while simultaneously reimbursing 
local school districts for students claimed by community colleges. 

Denying Access Has Its Cost 

The cost to individuals or to society of exJuding low- and moderate- 
achieving high school students from concurrent college-level study is 
real. MeasureJ in terms of dollars, the economic and social loss of dimin- 
ished incentive, or talents and abilities never fully developed for the pub- 
lic good, is signifirant. 

First, what are the lost opportunity costs when society limits access by 
such students to college study in high school? Consider the loss of human 
potential. If students capable of college-level work are denied entry to 
college, thai, denial limits their development and economic contributions 
for a lifetime?. Academic performance dad curriculum tracking are closely 
associated w;th race and income, and the challenge to complete Boyer's 
^1983) unfinished agenda of access and equity is great. (For a discussion 
of the interrelationship between race and income see Sexton, 1961, p. 177; 
Higher Education Research Institute, 1982, pp. 47-48; Ramist, 1984, 
pp. 182-183.) Minority advancement is still a grave concern. Between 
1980 and 1984, black enrollment in colleges declined at a time when 
enrollment for all other groups rose (Rothman, 1986). In this context, the 
significance of joint enrollment programs for low- and moderate-achiev- 
ing students emerges. Such programs represent not only an opportunity 
to earn college credit, but also symbolize society's commitment to equity 
of opportunity and access. 

Second, low to moderate achievers are not given the head start that 
the highest-achieving students are offered with the opportunity to earn 
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college credit. Programs such as advanced placement give the most able 
students a significant advantage at the beginning of their college careers. 
Lower-achieving students, who have a slower and perhaps more tortuous 
route through higher education, must start at the beginning of the 
sequence. 

Third, low and moderate achievers, often economically disadvantaged, 
are denied ihe opportunity to save on tuition costs. With college tuition 
rising annually, the chrsntc to take college courses in high school, usually 
at no or greatly reduced expense, is a boon. For middle-income families, 
often ineligible for an /thing but limited financial aid, this cost savings 
can take on added meaning. 

A fourth consideration is the potential savings with the reduction of 
course overlap in colleges and high schools. High school-college curric- 
ulum redundancy has been reported frequently and could be alleviated. 
The joint enrollment model permits students to take courses for simul- 
taneous high school and college credit; yet, historically, it is available 
only to a small group of the most elite students. 

The real dollar cost that results from curriculum redundancy is pro- 
found. Osborr (1928) and Blanchard (1971) have both commented on the 
overlapping nature of the last two years of high school and the first two 
ye, -S of college, all of which is being paid for either in the form of tax 
levy education aid or college tuition. Blanchard (1971, p. 38) estimated 
that based on costs and enrollment in 1965, S420 million has been lost. 
When adjusted by the Bureau of Labor Statistics Consumer Price Index 
(328.4) alone, and ignoring the much faster rising college costs, this 
figure represented $1,419 billion in 1986 dollars (U.S. Bureau of the 
Census, 1986, p. 477). 

Any possible costs attributed to denying access to college-level study 
by low- and moderate-achieving high school seniors are, however, spec- 
ulative as they are based on the premise that such students can succeed 
when the opportunity to take college courses is offered. 

Examining Three Programs 

To determine the extent to which these students can benefit from 
exposure to college-level study in high school, three high school pro- 
grams located in New York City were studied during 1985-86. Each pro- 
gram purported to (a) address the needs of low- and moderate-achieving 
students, and (b) provide the students with opportunities to succeed in 
college courses while still high school seniors. 

Although they shared common characteristics, significant differences 
in the higl school-college collaborative programs facilitated a compari- 
son study of three substantially different archetypal approaches to the 
high school-college connection. 
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City-As-School (CAS) is a New York City public alternative high 
school Its students select and attend regularly scheduled college courses 
at various colleges. They are taught by college faculty and sit side-by-side 
with college students. The program, notwithstanding its alternative 
school nature, is typical of many programs across the country where 
educators broker places in local colleges on a space available basis for 
high school students who earn high school and college credit. 

The College Now program is sponsored jointly by the City University 
of New York and the New York City Board of Education. The program 
allows students at several public high schools to take preselected Kings- 
borough Community College courses that are taught on high school 
campuses by high school teachers operating in the capacity of adjunct 
college instructors. College Now is typical of a class of articulated pro- 
grams that attempts to bring college study to high school classrooras. 

Middle College High School, located on the campus of City Univer- 
sity of New York's LaGuardia Community College, is also an alternative 
high school. It takes advantage of the intimate curricular liaisons that 
may be fostered when high schools and colleges coexist on the same 
campus. Unlike most early college models that exploit this relationship 
for the benefit of gifted students, the Middle College approach to simul- 
taneous enrollment claims far different clientele: high-risk students 
considered potential dropouts. Middle College has easy access to the col- 
lege campus, shares curricular goals and resources with the host college, 
and offers intense individualized support for the high school students 
who enroll in regular college courses at LaGuardia College. 

City-As'SchooL City-As-School's brokerage approach to dual enroll- 
ment—placing students in local college classrooms as space is available— 
is used in many areas. As matters of state educational policy, Minnesota 
and Oklahoma have adopted different versions of this design (model B* 
in Table 1). 

City-As-School was founded in 1972 as part of the New York City 
public school ^ystem. The primary objective is to link students with hun- 
dreds of off-site learning experiences by utilizing community resources. 
The school was developed as an alternative to classroom-based instruction 
for disaffected, alienated, and failing high school students from traditional 
high schools. According to its admission information, ''City-As-School 
accepts a cross-section of the high school population of New York City's 
five boroug!:$. They transfer to CAS from regular high schools. Prefer- 
ence is given to students who have completer' the ninth and tenth grades 
and particularly those who have fulfilled two years of mathematics and 
science" (City-As-School High School, 1986a). 

City-As-School utilizes colleges located in New York City, registering 
CAS students for regular college courses (tuition-free) after consulting 
with 2 -esources coordinator, a CAS teacher who is the liaison with the 
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colleges. Students who pass the college courses rxeive both college and 
high school credit for their effort. 

CAS claims that 24 percent of their students enroll in college classes; 
that a profile of a recent graduating class revealed 52 percent of the 
graduates had attended one or more colleges; and that the passing rate in 
college classes taken by CAS students was 72 percent {Cky-As-School High 
School, 1986b). 

College Now. Kingsborough Community College's College Now pro- 
gram uses local high school teachers as adjunct college staff to teach 
regular college courses on high school campuses. It is a model used 
historically and successfully with high-performing students. One notable 
example of this program type is Syracuse University's Project Advance. 
The State of Florida has recently mandated the community colleges to 
develop similar relationships with local schools. 

College Now, begu.. in fall 1984, works with eight New York City 
public high schools. Kingsborough selects faculty from each of the high 
schools to teach preselected college courses on the high school campuses. 
Students acquire high school and college credit upon satisfactory course 
completion. In addition to these courses, other remedial courses are 
offered in writing and math but without the promise of college credit. 
The program seeks students who are not high performers, hoping to 
reach moderate achievers, or those students who have between 65 percent 
and 80 percent cumul^ ive high school averages. 

College Now studc-ils are offered courses tuition-free. All students must 
take a battery of CUNY-designed tests (known as the Freshman Assessment 
Test), whKh indicate levels of math, reading, and writing competency. 
Those scoring above the CUNY-presaibed mark are admitted to credit- 
bearing couises after meeting with visiting college counselors. 

Middle College High School Middle College High School is the latest 
evolutionary development in a line of programs that traces its origins 
back to Johns Hopkins University's Three- Year Collegiate Program esub- 
lished in 1876. In addition to the curricular continuity. Middle College 
provides emotional and developmental support to younger learners with 
high dropout potential. 

To be eligible for admission to Middle College, students must have 
graduated from a local junior high school and meet the following criteria: 
"(1) a high rate of absenteeism or (2) three or more subject area failures or 
(3) identified social and emotional problems sic:r_. .ng from the home 
environment or (4) evidence.' of some potential, which [Middle College 
faculty] interprets as present in all students** (Lieberman, 1986, p. 3). 

According to Board of Education figures in 1979, approximately 53 
percent of Middle College students were more than two years retarded in 
reading, and 40 percent were more than two years retarded in math. 
During the 1985-86 school year, the ethnic distribution of the student 
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body was 45 percent white, 33 percent Hispanic, 21 percent black, and 
1 percent Asian, with about 40 percent of the 486 students on public 
assistance (Lieberman, 1986, pp. 4-5). 

In addition to a comprehensive cooperative education program, 
which mirrors that of LaGuardia College, Middle College sti ^'^nts can 
take courses at the college for simultaneous high school and college 
credit. Middle College counselors interview :^udents who desire to take 
college classes to determine eligibility. That same counselor will monitor 
the student's progress periodically during the college experience. 

Lieberman (1986) reports that ninety Middle College students take 
college courses each year, with a range of one to fifteen credits earned. 
She also reports that in over eleven years, 500 students or 30 percent of 
the Middle College students have lal en and completed college courses 



Students as Low and Moderate Achievers 

Based on a comparison of six variables (overall high school average, 
high school rank in class, California Achievement Tests in Reading and 
in Math, and Scholastic Aptitude Tests— Verbal and Math), it was con- 
cluded that each of three programs in the study served moderate and low 
achievers. Figures 1-4 provide summary comparisons of local samples 
with national data sources. 

City-As-School. Overall as a group, City-As-School students appeared 
to rank below national groups in four of the six indicators of perfor- 
mance and ability. 

College Now, College Now students had a significantly lower mean 
cumulative high school average, and the distribution for this variable 
diffeied significantly from the national sample, with i.iore averages in 
the lower ranges. Overall, Colleg^^ Now students were significantly differ- 
ent and lower in five of six variables. Based on this evidence. College 
Now students could be classified as low and moderate achievers. 

Middle College. Middle College students* mean high school average 
and percentile rank were lower than the national samples, and the local 
distributions for the two variables differed significantly from the national 
populations. Yet, the high school average had greate: concentrations of 
high range averages than the national sample, while no conclusions 
could be drawn about differences in class rank. 

Standardized test scores, however, presented an unmistakable patter*^. 
Middle College students consistently had significantly lower means, along 
with scores distributed a. the lowest-value ranges of the national samples. 
This conclusion held true for both CATs and SATs. Based on four of six 
available measures, 'iddle College was clearly a school of low and 
moderate-ability stu jnts. 



(p. 13). 
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Figure 1. High School Grade Point Average 
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Figure 2. High School Rank in Class 
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Figure 3. Scholastic Aptitude Test (Verbal) Scores 
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Figure 4. Scholastic Aptitude Test (Math) Scores 
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Program Students and GPA in College Ck>urses 

The measure of success used in this analysis was the college grade 
point average (GPA). Using the national freshman sample maintained by 
the Cooperative Institutional Res'^arch Program (CIRP) at University of 
California, Los Angeles, students in the local study were compared fo the 
larger sample of 20,000. 

City-As-School students earned the lowest GPA, slightly above a C 
average. College Now students earned the highest GPA, slightly below a 
B minus average. Middle College students earned a GPA of nearly C+. 
GPA distributions for each of the programs also differed significantly 
from the national freshman class. City-As-School and Middle College 
had concentrations of grades in the lower-grade values. College Now had 
an uneven distribution that contrasted with the national sample. As a 
result. College Now*s distribution was evaluated 3s equivalent, although 
clearly not identical, to the national freshman sample. Figures 5, 6, and 7 
illustrate the comparisons between the three programs studied and the 
national sample of college freshmen. 

Students in each program earned slightly better than two-thirds of the 
college credits they registered for. 

Given the prior assessment that all three programs comprised low 
and moderate achievers, the college results seem appropriate. College 
Now did the best. Despite their poor skills. Middle College students per- 
severed, earning two-thirds of the credits for which they registered and 
maintaining an o'^erall average of nearly C+. Although they had the best 
skills of any group tested, City-As-CoUege students struggled the most 
buf maintained a C average, and at the same time passed two-thirds of 
the credits for which they registered. 

Variables Correlated with College Grade Point Average 

High school average 'a.^s the only variable that was a significant corre- 
late of college course grade point average in all three programs. Table 2 
shows the various correlates of college GPA for each of the programs 
studied. Correlation coefficients indicate that a variable was significantly 
correlated with college GPA for a particular program. 

The following information summarizes the findings from the pro- 
grams studied: 

1. AI' three programs served low and moderate achievers, with each 
program serving greater proportions of low and moderate achievers than 
the national samples. However, each program varied from the others in 
the strength of its difference with the national samples. 

2. Students in each of the three programs earned approximately two- 
thirds of the college credits for which they registered. 
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Figure 5. College CJourse Grade Point Average, 
National Sample and City-As-School 




Figure 6. College Course Gr?.de Point Average, 
National Sample and. College Now 



Figure 7. College Course Grade Point Average, 
National Sample ? id MiddJe College 
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3. Students in each of the programs earned college CPAs that differed 
significantly from a national sample of first-yeai college students. 

4. City-As-£chool and Middle College students earned greater pro- 
portions of low college grades than did students in the national sample 
of first-year college students. College Now students seemed to more closely 
approximate college freshman performance. 

5. High school average correlated with CPA in college courses in all 
three programs. Rank in class was associated with CPA in College Now 
and Middle College. The CAT-R was correlated in City-As-School (neg- 
atively) and College Now (positively). The SAT-M, SAT-V, and CAT-M 



Table 2. 


Correlates of College Grade Point Average 


Correlates 


City-AS'School 


College Now 


Middle College 


High School Average 


.2667 


.4041 


.4538 


CAT-R 


-.3054 


.2773 




Class Rank 




.2660 


.4348 


SAT-M 




.4200 


SAT-V 




.3384 




CAT-M 




.3114 




Gender 






.4157 
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were uniquely associated -^^h GPA in College Now, while gender was 
correlated in Middle College. 

If, as it appears from the programs studied, low- and moderate- 
achieving high school students can be acr derated into college study, 
implications for policymakers must be explored. 

Recommendations 

Many of the leauers in the contemporary- education reform movement, 
but Ernest Boycr foremost among them, have discussed the need to reeval- 
uate the fundamental curricular and structural assumptions of the tran- 
sition from high school to college. The findings that many low and 
moderate achievers can perform relatively well in college-level courses 
while still in high school underscores the need to take a fresh look at 
articulation practii,es. Clearly, the findings inuicate that a much broader 
range of students than previously acknowledged as appropriate can succeed 
when offered the opportunity to pursue college coursework in high school. 

In the three programs studied, the only factor consistently associated 
with college course GPA was high school average. Controlling this vari- 
able, however, can significandy shape ,.ie profile of grade point averages 
in college courses. Table 3 shows that raising the minimum entry-level 
high school average for each of the programs studieu affects the percent- 
age of grades of D or less. 

The purpose of this sensitivity analysis is to illustrate that restricting 
college courses exclusively to the elite cJ? s of students with averages of 
90 percent and above is unnecessary. 

Clearly, not everyone is capable of taking advantage of early college 
study. On the other hand, the research can persuade educators and policy- 
makers to transcend the obvious when looking for factors that may be 
associated with success. If one is willing to accept a slightly greater risk 
of failure, a somewhat lower academic entry standard, perhaps in combi- 



Table 3. Effect of High School Average 
on Grades of D or Less 



High School 
Averages Included 


Percent Grades D or Less 


City-As-S^hool 


College Now 


Middle College 


All 


4C-.7 


33,5 


49,0 


>70 


38.1 


31.8 


49.0 


>73 


30,6 


30.2 


47.9 


>77 


25,0 


29.4 


41.5 


>80 


17.6 


26.1 


31,3 
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nation with greater student support, the result might be more than accept- 
able. One idea is very clear, however. On. need not be brilliant to take 
and pass a college class while in high school. 

Wily then do educators insist that only the gifted students are capable 
of college-level study in high school? The answer is tied to economic 
issues. The causal factors can actually be foimd in the history of hi^h 
school-college re' nons and lue abyss that has historically existed 
between colleges and secondary schools. 

The research here suggests the potential that can be realized by per- 
mitting motivated low and moderate achievers to engage in college study 
in high school. As the three programs ir> the study suggest, we must 
continue to investigate the correlates of success in college-level study and 
shape the design of programs based on the impact of the variables 
identified. 

The responsibility to anticipate and provide support for varying levels 
of student need is a shared one. If high schools and colleges are going to 
continue to offer low and moderate achievers the opportunity to take 
college courses for simultaneous high school and college credit, then 
those institutions must provide the support structures l ecessary to 
enhance the possibilities of student success. 

Clearly, relationships exist between instructional delivery systems, 
student need profiles, student support services, and student success in 
college-level work. Even if success cannot be guaranteed, its probability 
can be enhanced through careful program management. 

When one considers the possible benefits to individual low- and 
moderate-achieving students— traditionally bypassed by opportunity— 
and the potential gains to society that might result from encouraging the 
success of such students, moving away from the traditional, limited view 
of their capabilities is more than justified. 
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Hard work, commiimenL and cooperation among *hree 
educational entities have created a dual enrollment program 
that will encompass grades ten through the master's degree. 



New World School 
of the Arts: Beyond 
Duol Enrollment 

Katharine Muller 



Dual enrollment and other cooperative arrangements between public 
school systems and local community colleges are not new. Programs 
emphasizing performing and visual arts hc.ve been in existence for many 
years. What is new is a cooperative venture between a public school 
system and a community college that grew to include a state university 
and to become an entity in its own right— the i^ew World School of the 
Arts in Miami, Florida. 

In 1975 the Dade County Public Schools (DCPS) wanted to more 
fully integrate by attracting vs hite and Hispanic students to those schools 
essentially all black. One ider quickly gained support: placin^\ specialized 
programs for gifted students in predcnihantly black schools. These 
magnet programs took many different forms, but one proposed by visual 
arts teacher Marcy Sarmiento expanded beyond anyone's wildest dreams. 
Sarmiento developed a Performing and Visual Arts Center (later known 
as PAVAC) ai essentially all-black Northwestern Senior High. Two years 
later— after the school theater had been refurbished and dance, music, 
and choral studios built— the center became a reality, offering specialized 
training in the arts during the last three class periods of the day and an 

J. E, Uebcrman (cd.). CoHaboraling with High Schools, 

New Dir«ifon$ for Communily Colleges, no. 63. San Francisco. Joi$cy.Ba$$, Fall 1988. 85 
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extended period after school. The program attracted students interested 
in either the full day or in only afternoon classes, enhancing integration 
of the school in a positive way. 

About the same time, Miami-Dade Community College (MDCC) 
began a comprehensive Emphasis on Excellence program that included 
an honors program. A few years later, a summer program for gifted 
junior high students and the governor's summer program for gifted high 
school students were added. While planning the two summer gifted pro- 
grams, Kandell Bentley-Baker, coordinator of the Emphasis on Excellence 
program at the North Campus of MDCC, visited the PAVAC program at 
Northwestern. Excited by what she found, Bentley-Baker collaborated 
with Sarmiento and obtained the agreement of Dado County Public 
Schools and Miami-Dade Community College to expand the summer 
program to include talented as well as gifted students. Sarmiento also 
wanted to expand the PAVAC concept to other Dade County high schools, 
but providing adequate facilities was a major obstacle. Enrollment pat- 
terns at the college offered a solution. Students at the college tended to 
enroll mornings or evenings, leaving the excellent perfo'-ming and visual 
arts facilities on campus relatively dormant in the afternoon. 

Serendipitously, the Florida Legislature enacted legislation in the 
spring of 1980 to promote cooperation between secondary schools and 
state colleger and universities by establishing dual enrollment policies. 
Recognizing possible benefits for both the school system and the college, 
Sarmiento and Bentley-Baker drafted a proposal for a cooperative dual 
enrollment approach to PAVAC. Tne proposal received support from 
administrators in both systems. 

A Pilot Program Proves Successful 

In the summer of 1981, a pilot dual enrollment PAVAC program 
began drawing students from sixteen of the twenty-four county hi^h 
schools. The show of interest convinced school and college officials to 
est?,blisli PAVAC programs in the fall of 1982 at both the north and south 
campuses of the coilege, thus making the program accessible to students 
from all over the county. The progranrs drew students from all twenty- 
fou: high schools. Margaret Pelton and Richard Janaro coordinated the 
program at the MDCC South Campus, while Bentley-Baker coordinated 
the program at the MDCC North Campus, and Sarmiento became the 
DCPS coordinator. 

Designing a Dual Enrollment Arts Program 

Curriculum DevelopmenL School and college faculty jointly devel- 
oped the PAVAC curriculum. Much planning was required to develop a 
curriculura that met course content and graduation requirements for both 
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institutions. In addition, any courses that were new to the college or had 
been offered in a different credit configuration had to be submitted to the 
Office of the Slate Course Numbering System for approval. No special 
designation was placed on either the high school or college transcript to 
indicate a dual enrollment course. 

Atiditions. To be accepted into the PAVAC program students had to 
audition or present a portfolio. A panel made up of MDCC faculty, 
DCPS faculty, and community artists judged the students to determine 
who should enter the program. In addition to showing talent, students 
must have maintained a C average in all high '^chool or junior high 
conrsework for the year prior ^o acceptance into PAVAC. The college 
waived for PAVAC smdents the standard assessment test given to all enter- 
ing students. To remain in the program, PAVAC students were required 
to maintain a C average in all academic courses and a B average in all 
arts courses. Musicrl theater, theater, and music majors were also required 
to perform foi u jury twice a semester, and faculty wiote progress evalua- 
tions on all students at the end of each year. 

Faculty. Faculty for the PAVAC classes were drawn from the public 
schools, the college, and the community. If neither school system had a 
full-time faculty member who was highly qualified, then an adjunct 
professor was hired. Miami-Dade faculty who taught in the program 
could have PAVAC classes as part of their regular load or as an ov .vload, 
aepending upon departmental assignments. Dade County Public School 
teachers were assigned full lime to the PAVAC program. All adjunct pro- 
fessors were paid by Miami-Dade, v/hile DCPS paid for occasional con- 
tractual services, such as a costumer, set designer, oi choreographer. 

Additional monies were available to bring in outstanding performers 
and teachers to conduct master classes and workshopi>. '>uch luminaries 
as acting teacher Uta Hagen, dancers Edward Ville'.la and Allegra Kent, 
sculptor Duane Hanson, and director Joshua Logar- conducted master 
classes for the PAVAC students. These opportunities wculd not have been 
available to students scatiered in high schools throughout the county, 
nor would the different and well-equipped art studios, ballet classes, and 
private voice and instrument lessons have been affordable for many stu- 
dents and their families. The students paid no money for the intensive 
instruction. 

Art^ Programs. PAVAC encompassed five areas of study, dance, theater, 
muMcal theater, music (both voice and instrument), and visual arts. In 
some instances, students took classes in more than one area. From the 
beginning, the program placed heavy demands students. After they 
attended their regular high school in the morning for five periods of 
academic subjects, they were bussed after lunch to the college wh:re they 
took performing and visual arts classes for three periods, extending the 
school day two j'criods beyond that of their peers. 
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Credits. Students in the PAVAC program attended a minimum of three 
hours of art classes each afternoon at the college. For these classes they 
earned two high schcoi elective credits and twelve college credits for the 
school year. A norm high school schedule was six periods with an 
elective seventh period. PAVAC students attended the equivalent of eight 
periods. Attendance in the eighth period class was mandatory, and 
although no separate credit was given for the class, coursework was 
graded and averaged into the grades of the other two art cl3s>es. Program 
directors found that high school students needed more hours on task to 
accomplish the equivalent of college credits. To earn the same twelve 
credits coUeg students could e.,m during fall and winter terms, PAVAC 
students attended classes fall, wmter, and spring terms. Following the 
normal high school schedule, PAVAC students attended class five days 
week. A college student would attend the same class three days a week for 
fewer weeks. 

Potentially, a student who had been in PAVAC for three years (grades 
ten through twelve) ccald enter Miami-Dade with thirty-six college cred- 
its of arts electives. In reality, once at the college level, students generally 
wanted to continue with advanced arts classes, so they often earned moie 
credits than required for an associate in arts degree. Thus, PAVAC stu- 
dents often entered college at the sophomore or junior level in arts. No 
general education required courses were part of those earned in PAVAC. 

Cost The high school courses, including studio and individualized 
music instruction, were free to the students. Dual enrollment college 
credit was given at no extra cost. However, siudents who continued in 
the arts programs at MDCC after high school graduation paid regular 
MDCC tuition unless they received a scholarship or ot^er financial aid. 
To aid PAVAC graduates and othc* arts students, MDCC created '00 arts 
scholarships which covered the costs of tuition, private lessons, and a $50 
materials allowance for studio courses. 

Funding. State funding formulas for dual enrollment prograr.is 
changed almost on an yearly basis. Both MDCC and DCPS wanted 
PAVAC to succeed, emphasizing budgets to support the program. The 
college contributed facilities, coordinators, and support staff, MDCC fac- 
ulty salaries for PAVAC classes taught, and a departmental budget. Dade 
County Public Schools provided a coordinator, faculty, and a depart- 
mental budget. Departmental budgets paid for books, art supplies, trans- 
poitation, adjunct ini^tructors, contractual services, and miscellaneous 
exoenses. 

Schedule. Originally, the program was designed so that students spent 
Monday through Thursday in studio classes; Fridays were reserved for 
special classes such as art appreciation, choreography, or portfolio. T :> 
flexibility in the schedule proved to be unworkable ^s program directors 
discovered the students needed more structure. Scheduling was subse- 
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quently rearranged so that all classes met five days a week, and special 
activities were accommodated where appropriate in the schedule. 

The school calendar for PAVAC students followed that of the public 
schools, not that of ihe college. Therefore, the teachers most affected 
were college faculty who sometimes found themselves teaching PAVAC 
classes when the college was on break and other times teaching their 
regular classes when PAVAC classes were not in session. 

Philosophical Issues 

A philosophical issue that absorbed the faculty and administrators of 
the school system and the college was the amount of public exposure the 
students should be given. In the early years of the program, public student 
performances wt..e frequent because program directors felt more visibility 
would increase support and funding for the program. Once PAVAC was 
e'^tablished, public performances were cut back. Clearly performance is 
part of the training in ai.y arts program, but the underlying philosophy 
of the program was that pushing performance over training was detri- 
mental to the students* development and contributed to an inflated sense 
of their talents for students who already knew they were special. Program 
directors strove to create a balance between the intense competition, 
which naturally occurs among a highly talented group of studer.ts help- 
ing to create individual success, and the recognition that the extended 
day and intensive trainmg alone placed extra burdens on the students. 

Student Success. Dreams of gloiy and the accolades that awaited them 
lired students' imagination as they worked hard to achieve greater skill. 
Some of those dreams were not ur.rounded. In the first few year., students 
graduating from the PAVAC program won awards from the National 
Foundation for Advancement of the Arts and scholarships to continue 
studies at such places as Pratt Institute, NYU. CAL-Arrs, Eastman School 
of Music, North Carolina School of the Arts, Parsons Institute, American 
Ballet Theater II, Sarah Lawrence, and Howard University. In recent 
yer s, as many as 75 percent of the graduates of the program received 
scholarship offers. 

Ad'ninistrative Support Support from top-level administrators was 
both strong and .trucial. Sympathetic administrators with the vision to 
see the potential for the program were essential. The college took the 
lead in lobbying the legislature for additional funds, while the school 
system established arts magnet centers in elementary and junior high 
schools to provide a feeder syaem for PAVAC. In addition, the college 
began an arts scholarship program that allowed PAVAC graduates to 
continue their studies at MDCC. To be fair, not all arts teachers supported 
the program; some felt it drew the most talented students from their own 
classes— an allegation that bad some validity. However, PAVAC elimi- 
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nated much of that response by recruiting students at the end of the 
ninth grade before they entered high school. 

Expanding the Concept 

By the fall of 1983, some 240 students were enrolled in the PAVAC 
program with many more prepari j to audition for the next year. The 
community began to take notice of the program, and administrators felt 
h was a success. The college went to the legislature asking that PAVAC be 
designated a Center for Excellence, a designation created by the legisla- 
ture to support community college regional programs of specialized train- 
. ng for which additional funding is allocated. The designation was not 
aivarded, instead, at the insistence of a powerful local legislator, Florida 
international University (FIU) was added to the cooperative arrangement, 
and $5u,000 w^s allocated to plan a South Florida School of the Arts 
(later renamed New World School of the Arts) as a high school and 
college for the performing and visual arts. The PAVAC program had the 
potential of becoming a school that would offer high school through 
master's degree in the fine arts. 

Planning* A project director was hired and with a steering committee 
of thirty-five repiesenting the arts, business, and education began plan- 
ning for the new school in the fall of 1984. Five national consultants 
connected with well-established arts schools were brought to conduct a 
community symposium, v/ork with the committee, and make recommen- 
dations. The committee then prepared a comprehensive report on phi- 
losophy, curriculum, faculty selection, student selection, governance, 
community reladons, and facilities that was submitted to the legislature 
in the spring of 1985. The legislature responded with a $200,000 grant to 
continue planning. 

Curriculum Development The Performing and Visual Arts Center 
continued as a full program with PAVAC faculty joining with faculty of 
DCPS, MDCC, FIU, and Unr ersity of Miami (included because FIU 
lacked a film and video program) to create the first drafts of program 
curricula for the new school. A total of fifty-five faculty members worked 
months to develop Lurricula that met high school graduation require- 
ments and the requirements of MDCC and FIU, as well as matched the 
state course numbering systen?. Trying to meet the needs of students and 
three disparate institutional entities was not an easy task, but the com- 
mitment and dedication of faculty and administrators overcame the diffi- 
culties. Everyone believed in this vision that offered an opportunity to 
build a truly unique institution. Funding from ihe legisblure continued 
with a $500,000 grant in the spring of 1986 and was boosted by a $500,000 
endowment for a scholarship competition for Florida students from the 
North Carolina National Bank. The $500,000 legislative grant was ear- 
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marked lo hire a provost and other staff personnel and to b jin facilities 
preparation and equipment purchase. 

Provost Named, That summer, a search committee reviewed 175 appli- 
cations for the position of provost and in the fall of 1986 selected Richard 
Klein, principal of LaGuardia High School for Music and the Arts in 
New York City. He immediately began working with community leaders, 
faculty, and administrators of the three sponsoring institutions to prepare 
for the opening of the New World School of the Arts (NWSA). The 
public schcoib app inted Alan Weiss principal of NWSA high school. 
Klein and Weiss worked with selection committees to hire deans for each 
of the arts division. The deans hired their own arts faculty, and Weiss 
hired all high school faculty. 

New Location 

The steering committee and national consultants had recommended 
that NWSA be a sepaiate school that students attended all day, a school 
where both academic and art classes would be taughi. Th'^ would give 
students a sense of identification with the school and avoid dividing 
their school day. k central location close to the MDCC Wolfson Campus 
in downtown Miami would be ideal. Students would have relatively easy 
access from locations all over the county, campus facilities could be used 
for the academic courses, services could be provided that would not then 
be duplicated in the new facility, and students would be close to the 
myriad cultural activities taking place downtown. City of Miami officials 
also have plans for an arts district that will encompass the NWSA loca- 
tion, another reason for choosing the downtown site. An early promo- 
tional brochure for the school expressed the excitement and possibilities 
felt by plan»'ers: 

Downtown Miami, iti the h( rt of the proposed arts district, is the site 
selected for the school. Students will have access to the opera, musical 
theater, and symphony lialls to be developed by county and city govern- 
ments. In addition, the Knight Center, Gusman Hall, and the Fine Arts 
Center are only a few blocks away. The multifaceted Bayside Project, to 
begin construction in 1986, will be across the street transforming down- 
town's Biscayne Boulevard into a hub of shops, restaurants, art galleries, 
and entertainment centers. Once completed, Bayside, the school, and other 
components of the arts district will make downtown Miami one of Amer- 
ica's few "walking" cities. 

This exciting matrix of business, cultural, and educational centers 
creates an active, cosmopolitan environment for Greater Miami and an 
ideal location to bring talent students, professional artists, and audi- 
ences ♦ogether. Metrorai* and the downtown people mover will be less 
than one block from the campus. 
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New World School of the Arts Opens 

In the fall of 1987, the New World School of the Arts became a reality, 
opening its doors to 405 students in grades ten througli twelve. Some 
students were continuing students from the PAVAC program; others were 
new to the program. The first year of college will be offered in the new 
facility Ui the fall of 1988. To enter the college level all studeiub, even 
those continuing, must audition and be accepted. Dual enrollment will 
continue for the NWSA high school. Upon graduation from high school, 
students will continue their college studies in the same location under 
the aegi3 of the NWSA. All classes will be offered by the NWSA, but 
MDCC will be the institution awarding the associate in arts degree, and 
FIU will be the institution awarding the bachelor's and master's degrees. 
Miami-Dade Community College has set aside at least fifty scholarships 
a year for students in the freshman and sophomore years of the NWSA 
college leve!. Financial aid will be available just as it is for any qualified 
student, and tuition will be the same low cost as for all MDCC students. 
When students reach the j:mior, senior, and master's levels, they will pay 
the same tuition as any FIU student. Students will also follow the school 
calendar of the major credit-granting institution of the level in which 
they are enrolled. 

Fiscal Responsibility. From the beglnn-nj,, the college has served as 
the fiscal agent for the new school. As fiscal «.jent, the college's board of 
trustees is required to approve all items and expendituivjs for the NWSA, 
just as it does for all college expenditures. The college will continue in 
this role. Therefore, college policies and procedures must be followed for 
all purchases, contracts, and hiring of NWSA personnel. For this purpose, 
during uie first year of operation of the NWSA, the legislature made a 
separate appropriation of $800,000 to the school. Each of the member 
institutions has contributed additional funds. 

Staffing. Of the current staff of the school, the high school principal 
and twenty-eight high school teachers, mcluding four arts teachers, have 
been hired by DCPS and are responsible to the DCPS board. All ther 
staff are considered NWSA staff, who are hired by MDCC as the fiscal 
agent of the school and are subject to MDCC policies and procedures. 
NWSA staff includes the provost, vice-provost, director of program devel- 
opment, business manager, four teaching deans, one full-time faculty, 
thirty-one adjunct ^^lofessors, administrative assistant, and clerical staff. 
As the school grows to include the upper division college, FIU will 
increase its contributions to the school. 

Many of the original faculty and administrators who.se commitment 
and vision gave birth to the New World School of the Arts joined the 
staft of the new school. They provided continuity and an understanding 
of the institutional systems as well as long-term commitment. \n excit- 
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ing group of newcomers became deans of dance (Daniel Lewis from 
Julliard and director of the Jos^ Limon Dance Company), music (John 
de Lancie, formerly director of the Curtis Institute), and visual art (Ed 
Love, formerly professor of art at Howard University and a Guggenheim 
Fellow). A program in film and video will be added to the school in the 
tall of 1988. 

Governance* The cooperative efforts among the three institutions that 
make up the NWSA have been evident throughout all stages of the devel- 
opment of the school, from planning to curriculum development to gov- 
ernance. A formal governance agreement and a joint facilities use 
agreement exist among the three sponsoring institutions. The executive 
board for the school has eighteen members; each sponsoring institution 
appoints six as follows: two administrators, one board member, and three 
private citizens. The school is in the process of developi<ig a foundation 
board whose main function will be to generate more community involve- 
ment and private funding for the school. 

Now that the vision is a reality and the efforts of so many believers 
and committed supporters have come to fruition, it remains for the staff 
of the school to build onto the program so that six years from now the 
school will be truly complete with a student body ranging from the tenth 
grade students through master's degree seekers. When fully established, 
the NWSA expects to draw students from all over the United States and 
Latin America for the college program. In the words of Robert McCabe, 
president of Miami-Dade Community College and one of the school's 
strongest supporters, "The promise is extraordinary. I think we'll look 
back five to ten years from now and say, 'Boy, wasn't this a great day for 
Miami'. " 



Katharine Muller is di/ector of academic programs for the 
Miami-Dade Community College District Office. She 
coordinates honors programs, district arts programs, 
international education, and lifelong learning. 




The Virginia Peninsula trains technicians for new-technology 
jobs in electronics through vocational-technical education. 



Enabling Professionalism: 
The Master Technician 
Program 

Doris K. Wimmer 



In a time of rapidly changing technology, a great need exists for systems- 
oriented technicians who can insta)l, operate, maintain, repair, and ana- 
lyze problems with complex systems. The need for individuals who are 
masters of their trade has ultimately led to the development of the Master 
Technician Program, which trains people for specialized occupations in 
the fields of electronics and/or electromechanical technology. 

Specialists in new technology have an in-depth involvement with 
complex sysitems in a world of quickly changing technical content. Per- 
formance of new-technology skilh requires a broad base of technical 
knowledge that enables workers to be flexible yet apply basic processes to 
electronics/electromechanical systems. Functioning in a world of new 
technology requires special skills for production, testing, installation, 
and maintenance. In order to perfori»! these functions, the master techni- 
cian must be competent in electricity, electronics, mechanics, optics, pneu- 
matics, fluids, and thermal applications. 

Although the curriculum plan is called a "two-plus-two program," 
emphasis is placed on a comprehensive, coordinated curriculum that 
spans two levels of instruction. Students in the program combine their 
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secondary education with two additional years at the community college 
to earn an Associate in Applied Science (AAS) degree in electronics/ 
electromechanical technology-. The AAS degree can be transferred to a 
four-year university, where a student can then earn a degree in engineer- 
ing technology. 

The program is made possible by and its progress ensured through 
collaboration with business, industry, and government employers who 
will hire the students when they complete the program. Skilled master 
technicians can be employed in such settings as the production areas of 
indusuy, the sales/service branches of business, and the lesearch/develop- 
ment laboratories of government and higher education. Business, indus- 
try, and government look to vocational-technical education to work with 
such disciplines as mathematics and science and to provide the interdis- 
ciplinary curriculum structure needed to produce a master technician. 
Vocational-technical preparation at both the secondary and postsecondary 
levels includes instruction of basic competencies in reading, writing, 
listening and speaking; specialized skills in mathematics and sciences; 
technical competencies in areas such as electrical and electronics devices, 
fluid power devices, optical devices, and microcomputers; and application 
of basic skills in the use of tools, materials, processes, controls, and energy 
conversion systems. 

The Master Technician Program is a project of the Virginia Peninsula 
local education agencies in cooperation with business, industry, and gov- 
ernment. It is governed by the Virginia Department of Education and the 
Virginia Community College System. 

Project Formation 

In 1984, Governor Charles M. Robb of Virginia expressed an interest 
in linkages between secondary and postsecondary educational insti- 
tutions. This interest led to a series of meetings between various rep- 
resentatives of the Virginia State Board of Education and the Virginia 
Community College System Board to develop a project based on the two- 
plus-two concept. 

Based on previous success in several areas, the Virginia Peninsula was 
chosen as the site to develop and pilot the model program. This location 
was chosen for three specific reasons. First, the Peninsula educational 
agencies of Thomas Nelson Community College, the regional New Hori- 
zons Technical Center, and the school divisions of Hampton, Newport 
News, Poquoson, Williamsburg/James City County, and York County 
had worked together successfully to initiate an earlier articulation process 
using competency-based vocational education. Second, the Virginia 
Peninsula Vocational Training Council (VPVTC), a collaboration of 
regional business, industry, and government education, had been formed 
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to serve as a communication link and to dispense occupational specifica- 
tions from business and industry to education. The VPVTC published 
"Forecasts of Occupational Demand," containing statistical information 
and characteristics of a selected occupation, competencies expected of 
entry-level employees in the occupation, and additional research data. 
The "Forecast of Occupational Demand for Electronics/Electromechani- 
cal Technology" served as the curriculum base for the entire Master Tech- 
nician Program. Third, the Virginia Peninsula is known for its many 
business, industry, and government jobs in high technology. It is esti- 
mated that on the Peninsula alone over two hundred job openings will 
be available this year in electronics-related fields. The U.S. Department 
of Labor anticipates some 8,000 people will be employed in electronics or 
electric trades by 1990 in the Tidewater of Virginia. Projections are that 
jobs will be available at Newport News Shipbuilding, the Peninsula's 
largest employer, as well as at the National Aeronautics and Space 
Administration (NASA). 

Based on the need to keep up with new technology and the growing 
local and national need foi workers in the electronics field, academic and 
vocational educators and representatives from business, industry, and 
government began to plan and develop the Secondary/Postsecondary Pro- 
gram to Prepare Master Technicians. These representatives believed this 
program should assist students to achieve academic excellence while train- 
ing them for opportunities that would realistically be available to them. 
According to the business representatives, students completing the pro- 
gram would be highly trained in both electronics and mechanics. They 
would learn how to interpret technical materials, draft plans, operate 
and maintain electronic hardware, and k'^ep scientific records. 

Educators' commitment to this project was shown in a written agree- 
ment signed by ihe chief executive officers of each local education agency. 
Commitment was also demonstrated by business, industry, and govern- 
ment through active participation by management-level officials who 
were on the collaboration council and technician-level workers who were 
consultants to the writing team. 

The curriculum-writing team included math, science, and vocational 
education instructors from secondary and postsecondary education. Using 
the validated competencies from the "Forecasts of Occupational 
Demand," the writing team developed a curriculum that is a unique 
blend of academics and vocational education and that allows students to 
obtain competencies in order to directly begin work or to further their 
education at the community college and beyond. 

An executive committee was formed to set policies and procedures 
for the operation of the project. This executive committee included the 
vocational directors from each local school division, the director of the 
technical center, the community college dean of instruction, a represent- 
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ative of the superintendents, and a business representative of the 
collaboration council. 

Project director Cecil G. Phillips of Thomas Nelson Community Col- 
lege and associate di* ^tor Robert D'Agostino, a secondary vocational 
education instructor, assumed overall responsibility for the administra- 
tion of the three-year project. 

Project Annovations 

The Master Technician Program is recognized as being innovative in 
four areas. 

Two^PluS'Two. Students can combine secondary education with post- 
secondary training to obtain an AAS degree in electronics/electro- 
mechanical technology. Unlike many articulation agreements, no 
advanced standing is awarded at the community college. Instead, the 
curriculum is coordinated at both levels to avoid duplication of compe- 
tency instruction and to provide a smooth transition from secondary to 
posisecondary education. 

Student Flexibility. The program is designed to allow maximum flex- 
ibility in career options. Students may continue their education as far as 
they wish or go to work at any point. Students who complete high school 
requirements will have a marketable skill and can go directly to won: in 
an entry-level position or continue their education at the community 
college. Upon completion of the AAS degree, students will have obtained 
competencies necessary to be hired at the master technician level. The 
students who wish to receive a four-year degree may transfer their AAS 
degree to an engineering technology program in a four-year university. 
Upon completion of the two additional years, a B.S. degree in engineer- 
ing technology tan be earned. This program also allows a high school 
student to meet all requirements tor graduation and to enter a different 
college or university in a different field, if they change their career choice. 
In addition, an individual may pursue advanced education, return to 
work, and reenter education at any point. 

Academic and Vocational Mix. The curriculum for this program is a 
blend of academics and vocational education that offers the student a 
chance for academic excellence and economic self-sufficiency through 
vocational education. The unique blending of the academic areas of 
mathematics and science with such vocational courses as power and trans- 
portation, basic technical drawing, and electronics produces a compre- 
hensive curriculum that gives students a variety of education and career 
options. 

Collaboration with Business, Industry, and Government This colla- 
borative agreement guarantees that the competencies identified within 
the curriculum are those that are actually required in the world of work. 
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With business representatives serving as consultants to the writing team, 
relevancy and accuracy of the cuniculum are ensured. This unique col- 
laboration in program planning and development is most essential for 
adequately preparing tomorrow's master technician. 

Curriculum Framework 

The Master Technician Program is made up of a series of courses that 
combines academic courses, especially in science and mathematics, with 
technology courses at the secondary level. The program also combines 
secondary and postsecondary courses at the community college to produce 
students with a higher level of skill and training. Specific secondary 
course requirements include two years of algebra, power and transporta- 
tion, mechnical drawing, principles of technology', materials and pro- 
cesses, and electronics. Postse.ondary courses include lasers and fiber 
optics, microwaves, communications, digital logic circuits, introduction 
to computers, fluid mechanics, robotics, instruments, and measurements. 
The courses have been carefully selected to provide students with a com- 
prehensive background in complex systems, as opposed to the narrowly 
trained specialist. 

Advantages of Master ':hnician Program 

The Master Technician Program provides a broad knowledge base of 
academics and vocational education, with a solid background in the 
basics. It will produce a systems-oriented worker who will have attained 
academic excellence and economic self-sufficiency. A background in elec- 
tronics provides many possibilities for a variety of job opportunities in 
such fields as telecommunications, automated manufacturing, systems 
analysis, biomedics, robotics, instrumentation controls, lasers, computer 
maintenance, fluid power, and fiber optics. 

Business, industry, and the government have been involved from the 
inception of the program plan to insure that the competencies are indeed 
those needed in the field. In fact, business representatives have assured 
students that upon completion of this program jobs with opportunities 
for advancement will be available for them. 

Future Projections 

Educators as well as employers are excited about the cooperative effort 
in developing the Master Technician Program. The Peninsula's five sec- 
ondary school divisions formally implemented the program at the ninth 
grade in the fall of 1986. However, some students in grades ten through 
twelve had also completed necessary program requirements to enter the 
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program. Promotion of the new program took place during the 1985-86 
school year in all area schools. Based upon the results of a Peninsula- 
wide survey iii November 1986, over 400 students in grades nine through 
twelve indicated they were enrolled in one or more courses of the Master 
Technician Program. 

Additional data will be gathered this school year to assist educators in 
making future predictions about students who complete the program. 
Interested students and parents see this Master Technician Program as an 
opportunity to be involved in the changing world of technology. 

Virginia was faced with the challenge to provide for and benefit from 
new technology. Vocational-technical education in the state and in the 
nation will undergo a crucial test urging immediate and effective 
response to the sudden demands of a new technological society. The 
Master Technician Program is the Virginia Peninsula approach to accept- 
ing the challenges of new technology. 



Doris K, Wimmer is assistant director for vocational education, 
Hampton City Schools, Virginia, and chairperson of the 
executive committee. Master Technician Program. She has 
previously served as a vocational curriculum specialist, 
supervisor of home economics, and home economics teacher 
for school divisions in the state of Virginia. 
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When a muliicampus college writes articulation agreements 
with multiple public school systems, a particukrly challenging 
enterprise is undertaken. 



Merging Multiple Systems: 
Process and Problems 

Eunice B. Kirkbride 



A unique high school-community college articulation process has been 
developed in the metropolitan Washington, D.C. area of Northern Vir- 
ginia. Leadership for this project has been provided by Northern Virginia 
Community College (NVCC), a multicampus institution, in cooperation 
with the public school systems in the nine jurisdictions that make up the 
constituency of the college. Northern Virginia Community College, the 
largest college in Virginia, has an enrollment of over 34,000 students. The 
supporting high schools have enrollments totaling nearly 100,000 students. 

Articulation Defined 

For our purposes, articulation is a planned process that coordinates 
instructional programs to enable student movement from high school to 
community college in related technical programs without duplicating 
previous coursework. The mechanism used to accomplish articulation is 
advanced placement. 

Why Articulation? 

Background. Some 80 percent of the program offerings at NVCC fall 
in the vocational-technical area. Each of the local jurisdictions also has 

J. E. Lt>b«rman («!.). Coilaborating with High Schools. 

- Directions for Comrr.uniiy Colleges, no 63. San Francisco: Jos$«y«Bass, Fall J988. lOl 
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strong programs in vocational education. Often the high school and 
college programs are related, with areas of overlap, providing potential 
and need for articulation. 

The Northern Virginia area is growing rapidly, with heavy employ- 
ment needs in the technology-dependent occupations and the service 
industries. Both the high schools and the community college offer pro- 
grams to support these employment needs, which often, however, outstrip 
the supply. 

Recently, the high schools emphasized increased graduation require- 
ments in science and mathematics. While this emphasis is commendable, 
it also reduces opportunities in vocational education, since fewer hours 
are available for vocational electives. The outcome is that fewer students 
graduate from high school with adequate preparation for the work force. 
High school vocational students often do not see themselves as college 
bound and frequently do not make the move from high school to com- 
munity college immediately, but generally flounder in low-paying jobs 
for a period of time. 

Other students, well suited to vocational-technical education, are pre- 
vented from pursuing this avenue jy parents who wish them to puisue 
baccalaureate education, regardless of the students' aptitude. Because of 
the nature of the highly educated community, parents and students often 
place great value on higher education, but they do not realize or appre- 
ciate the many excellent opportunities available at the technician level. 
These factors result in a severe shortage of skilled workers. 

Beginnings. With these realities in mind, articulation efforts were 
initiated in December 1983, as a demonstration project, to determine if 
the largest college in the state could find a basis for articulation with the 
largest public school system in the state. An articulation plan, developed 
and signed in April 1984, described the process that has guided articu- 
lation efforts ever since. The purpose of the articulation project is to 
encourage strong vocational-technical programs. Competencies gained 
at the high school level are rewarded with appropriate advanced place- 
ment in the community college. 

The project has been largely grant funded, with a series of Virginia 
Department of Education mini-grants and tw j Sears Partnership Devel- 
opment grants administered by the American Association of Community 
and Jimior Colleges' (AACJC) Keeping America Working Project. The 
Virginia giants have supported the development of the original articu- 
lation plan and the writing of specific articulation agreements. The 
Seans/AACJC grants have supported a major regional conference to give 
wide visibility to the concept of articulation a»id the development of an 
implementation plan. 

Students. The involved school districts share common problems. High 
school vocational education suffers from an unwarranted adverse image. 
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Some students are disinterested and poorly motivated. A great many more 
are bright, carL^er oriented, and well motivated in their areas of special 
interest. Many lack accurate knowledge oQjl}^ demands of the workplace 
and have naive ideas about life in the real world: Many are not motivated 
to pursue education beyond high school because of lack of knowledge 
about community college programs or lack of family support. 

The community college teaches advanced versions of many programs 
taught in the high schools. Often the introductory material in a technical 
field at the college level duplicates or is similar to the material covered at 
the high school level. This duplicate instruction is wasteful of student 
time, 'human resources, and material assets, and students lose motivation 
when they are required to repeat previously learned competencies. 

Goals and Purposes of Articulation 

The underlying purpose of articulation is to provide recognition of 
excellence in technical education. This recognition of excellence is 
intended to encourage career-oriented students to continue their educa- 
tions at the community college. With articulation, students with strong 
technical interests can be identified early, thus encouraging long-range 
planning. Further, to provide firsthand knowledge of the work world, 
students are encouraged by articulation to take advantage of the benefits 
of cooperative education. 

Process of Articulation 

Support Administrative support for articulation at both the high 
school and the college has been vital to the progress of the project and 
has created a climate for the productive creativity of the committee 
members, who have written articulation agreements, In 1985 there were 
five agreements; in 1987 there were twenty-five agreements covering ten 
disciplines and all five campuses at NVCC. 

Committees, Each articulation agreement is the work of a unique 
committee established to meet the needs of a specific discipline. The 
committees have experimented with various formats and have concluded 
that there is no ideal memb .rship. Generally, the committees are com- 
posed of a coordinator, college faculty members, high school faculty 
members or curriculum specialists, and a college counselor assigned to 
the specific curriculum. This is not universally true, however. One com- 
mittee was effective, and only one college faculty member and one high 
school vocational administrator were Involved. The program is small 
and new in the high school, and there was a strong desire for students to 
have a career path in mind when the first high school class graduated 
in 1987. This is an example of the simplest form of articulation— one 
program, one campus, one school system. 
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More complex situations have also existed. One campus has two large 
school systems in its service area. Articulation agreements routinely 
require two sets of conditions to meet different circumstances in the two 
school systeftis. In this instance, committees are necessarily larger, with 
more intricate relationships. 

Curricula* Both the high schools and the commv.nity colleges follow 
state curriculum guides in an attempt to achieve uniformity in the edu- 
cational process. In truth, however, subtle and significant differences 
exist from one system to another. These differences are to be expected 
when institutions serve such widely different populations, although the 
differences create some problems in writing articulation agreements. 

The first multicampus, multi-school system program to attempt artic- 
ulation was Computer Information Systems. The committee that wrote 
the first agreement was composed of the program hc^.ds (who are also 
teaching faculty) from each campus, curriculum specialists from one 
large school system representing twenty-three high schools, the program 
counselor from one campus, the writer of a qualifying exam for the first 
course in the program, and the coordinator. The plan was to work out 
details with the one very large school system and then take the agreement 
to the other school systems for adaptation or acceptance. Curricula were 
compared and discussed, and basic decisions were made. It seemed as 
though articulation would be achieved fairly readily, since there was a 
good curriculum match. 

ABLE Exams* The qualifying exam. Assessment by Local Examina- 
tion (ABLE), was the vehicle to measure high school competency, so that 
advanced placement could be awarded. The ABLE exam is a teacher- 
made test designed to measure competency related to course objectives. 
Each question is matched to an objective, so that a comprehensive exam 
covers the entire content of the course. These ABLE exams exist in several 
areas. Students who performed well in the course were expected to test 
well on the examination, so that competency could be certified. The 
exam was administered to students on two campuses with the expected 
results. 

The exam was then given to students in the large school system. The 
results were completely contrary to expectations. Disconcertingly, no clear 
correlation existed between course grades and grades on the ABLE exam, 
and only 19 percent of the high school students passed the exam. A 
complete item analysis of the exam showed certain questions to be 
extremely difficult for the students. These questions were examined and 
found to be valid. Most of them were clustered around a particular area 
of content. When the item analysis was discussed with the high school 
curriculum specialists and later with high school faculty members, it was 
learned that the troublesome area of content that received major attention 
in the college course was covered in the first year of the two-year high 
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schcx)! program. The duplicated instruction may have contributed to the 
low pass rate on the ABLE exam. 

Early in the winter of 1987, discussions with high school business 
division chairmen and faculty members clarified the expectations of the 
community college program. This open discussion of a thorny problem 
was productive. Faculty members at both levels were greatly concerned 
about the low pass rate and sought means to improve it in spring, 1987. 
Reviewing the NVCC Course Content Summary with high school faculty 
early enough in the year so that teachers could review the content with 
students and make the course objectives clear to students was an effective 
plan. Students knew that the ABLE exam questions measured the course 
objectives and came to the exam with a more serious attitude than seemed 
to be the case the first year. The results were gratifying. The pass rate on 
the exam increased by 37 percent, and the mean score on the exam rose 
ten points. 

Because of the obstacles encountered, one campus and one school 
system are conducting a pilot study of the articulation agreement to 
solve the problems before implementing the agreement throughout the 
multicampus college and other school systems. 

Complexities. The electronics agreement is the most complex articu- 
lation agreement to date. This agreement involves two campuses and 
four school systems. The four school systems include seventeen high 
schools with programs for students who have the full range of academic 
ability. 

Some students in vocational programs lack sufficient self-confidence 
to pursue the high school math required as a prerequisite. The math 
deficiency created a stumbling block to articulation. Numerous meetings 
and discussions were held to resolve the issue: meetings and phone calls 
within and among the campuses, meetings with public school vocational 
administrators, and meetings with public school faculty members. Even- 
tually, a solution emerged that maintained the principle that the high 
school math is a basic need for success in the program, and that advanced 
placement in the electronics courses is valid for a reasonable length of 
time to allow the student to correct any math deficiency through the 
college developmental math program. 

The solution to the math problem demonstrates the importance of 
continuing to seek solutions to problems that arise so consensus can be 
reached. Creative problem solving and flexibility in addressing the issues 
allow for more viable articulation agreements. In this instance, the com- 
mittee members made a concerted effort to reach an agreement that would 
be applicable to both canpuses and to the four public school systems 
with electronics progranr.s. It was difficult to achieve because of differ- 
ences among programs, but a uniform agreement was deemed important 
by the committee; sc a solution was found. The test will come when 
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enough students from different jurisdictions enter the program with 
advanced placement so that valid comparisons can be made. 

Differing Agreements* Another approach was employed for office sys- 
tems technology. All campuses and all public school systems have popu- 
lar programs in office systems technology and all five campuses have 
articulation agreements with the public school systems in their jurisdic- 
tions. One campus conducted a prelimi;iary study, in which high school 
students were given ABLE exams in typing and shorthand, and their 
grades for the high school courses were compared with their grades on 
the ABLE exams. The level of high school competency required for 
advanced placement in the NVCC Office Systems Technologies Program 
was determined. Another campus and another school system adopted the 
same agreement without any changes. These agreements awarded seven 
college credits. Another campus and school system adopted an agreement 
that omitted shorthand and awarded six credits in typing. The campus 
that serves two school systems wrote an agreement with different condi- 
tions for each school system: one including typing and shorthand and 
the other including typing and word processing. Both these agreements 
awarded more credits than the other agreements. 

These differences point out a difficulty in attempting to arrive at 
uniform agreements. Differences in emphasis and in student populations 
may mean that legitimate differences exist between progiams, necessitat- 
ing different agreements. If agreements differ, each campus must honor 
the other agreements, since students move freely among campuses. Agree- 
ments will be validated or revised, based on actual experience. 

Long-Term Results 

The only program with substantial experience in articulation is the 
nursing program, which has offered advanced placement to Licensed 
Practical Nurses (LPN) for seven years. This articulation is based on 
ABLE exams. Graduates of local high school LPN programs may take 
ABLE exams for the entire first year of nursing courses. Tlie long-term 
history of articulation in this program had demonstrated that most LPNs 
can pass the first two ABLE exams, be assimilated with some special 
assistance into the generic nursing program, graduate, and pass the state 
licensing exam. The third ABLE exam has been in place for one year. 
Two students attempted this exam, but did not pass. Several more stu- 
dents will have the opportunity in 1987-88. Successful students may be 
exempt from courses worth twenty-three credits, a considerable saving in 
both time and money. 

After some years of analyzing the results of LPN advanced placement, 
the nursing faculty determined that LPNs were weak in certain areas of 
content. Now a special course has been developed to guide the students' 
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role transition. This successful articulation program has been monitored 
closely and the special needs of students have been met. Other programs 
now undertaking articulation will also need to monitor student progress 
and adapt their articulation measures accordingly. 

Metging Cooperaiive Education 

As experience in articulation was gained, the next logical extension of 
the project was to include cooperative education to provide curriculum- 
related work experience. A major problem for youth entering the work 
force is a lack of real world experience. The community college programs 
are heavy with required courses, allowing few, if any, electives. For coop- 
erative education to succeed, therefore, students generally expand their 
programs over more than two years to allow time for the cooperative 
education component. Since cooperative education is not required in 
most technical programs in the college, it was not deemed justifiable to 
Hiake cooperative education an integral part of the articulation agree- 
ments. However, cooperative education is higlily recommended, and 
students are encouraged to enroll in cooperative education in addition 
to their technical programs* Excellent opportunities, which often lead 
to permanent employment, currently exist in cooperative education in 
Northern Virginia. 

Faculty members readily see the benefits of experiential education. 
Young students, however, frequently need to be convinced that the time 
and effort involved in cooperative education will benefit them by increas- 
ing employment opportunities later. Student, n-ed strong incent 2S to 
enter the cooperative education program, and these incentives need to be 
explicit. 

Factors That Aid Articulation 

A number of factors have combined to aid articulation efforts. Strong 
statewide support exists for the effort, as evidenced by a joint resolution 
urging articulation signed by the president of the Virginia BoalW of 
Education and the cir *rman of the State Board for Community Colleges. 
Funding has been provided in the form of mini-grants to stimulate 
development of articulation agreements. The community college and 
the public school systems have provided release time for meetings. The 
individuals involved have given generously of their time and talent far 
beyond the release time provided and have conscientiously sought the 
common ground for articulation. People of good will have seen the 
potential student benefit and have prepared agreements that reward 
excellence and allow students a reasonable chance of success in the 
college programs. 
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Administrators and faculty members at both levels have expressed 
their desire to see students take advantage of articulation. High school 
educators are strongly supportive of postsecondary technical education 
and appreciate the advanced placement aspect of articulajfion. Advanced 
placement is a term well known to high school students; use of this term 
in relation to vocational education adds dignity and credibility to the 
program. 

The most important aspect of the articulation process has been the 
emphasis on the "people process." In a few instances, articulation efforts 
have begun from adverse positions, which have arisen when people have 
not understood how to bring about the articulation or when some threat 
was perceived. In these cases, no progress was possible until the underly- 
ing problem was resolved. Fortunately, leaders of the curriculum coordi- 
nating committees were generally well prepared in group process or were 
amenable to suggestion. 

Problems 

Campiis Versus College Orientation, Although currently the overall 
outcomes of articulation are decidedly positive, the process has not gone 
smoothly. Originally, the articulation project was seen as campus cen- 
tered — each campus was to develop articulation agreements with the 
school aistricts in its local jurisdiction. This would be simple if students 
from a designated school district all attended a single campus of the 
college; however, students from any geographic location may, and do, 
attend any campus. Some programs are offered on every campus, while 
others are offered on only one or two campuses. Thus, there is a great 
need for collegewide coordination. 

Testing Versus No Testing, Another problem area is the concept of 
advanced placement by testing for competency using an ABLE exam 
versus curriculum comparison without testing. Differences of opinion 
exist concerning placement testing. Faculty members in certain curricula 
feel that competency testing is essential to assure that graduates of the 
high school program have the same level of ability as those students who 
have taken the college course for which exemption is sought. Faculty 
members )'n other curricula feel that competency can be assured by com- 
paring high school and community college course content. The ultimate 
goal is to eliminate ABLE exams by means of a predictor formula that 
will determine the level of high school proficiency required to predict 
success on the ABLE exam. 

The ABLE exam process is somewhat cumbersome in preparation 
and administration, so a workshop was held in spring 1987, to help 
faculty members understand it. Faculty members working with nursing 
articulation have had extensive experience in using ABLE exams and 
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find that the process is effective in predicting success in ihe nursing 
program. One special help course has been designed to aid LPN stu- 
dents, who enter with numerous credits of advanced placement, make the 
transition to RN student. 

Increased Requirements for High School Diplomas. In Virginia the 
high school diploma, which previously required eighteen units of educa- 
tion, now requires twenty; the prestigious Governor's Diploma requires 
twenty-two. More emphasis is now placed on math and science, an empha- 
sis expected to provide better-prepared students. Changed emphasis in the 
high school programs may affect vocational students, however, because 
less time is available for vocational electives. Most vocational students do 
not opt for the Governor's Diploma, so this impact is not clear yet. 

Calendar Change, An unforeseen complexity entered the picture when 
a major change in the Virginia Community College System calendar was 
advanced by one year. A change from the quarter system to the semester 
system is due to take effect in the summer of 1988, which has necessitated 
major revisions in all college curricula and student record keeping. Since 
in many cases the same people who have been involved in articulation 
are also involved in the semester conversion, severe time constraints have 
limited articulation efforts somewhat. In most instances, however, people 
have extended themselves to accomplish both articulation and semester 
conversion. 

Cross-Campus Coordination. The issue of campus orientation versus 
collegewide orientation (previously mentioned) has been difficult to 
address because the problem does not lend itself to a simple solution. 
While NVCC is a multicampus college, it is also one college with stu- 
dents moving freely between campuses. Campus autonomy has been 
an important concept for a long time; yet intercampus coordination of 
multicampus programs is becoming a more important issue because of 
intercampus transfers. A cross-campus coordinating group, composed of 
representatives from each campus, has tried to promote a collegewide 
view of articulation. Developed primarily for information sharing, the 
group has neither a clear-cut charge nor clear lines of responsibility or 
authority. Therefore, while the group carries the potential for finding 
solutions, it has not developed as a problem-solving body and thus far 
has been relatively ineffective. The function of this body remains an 
issue to be resolved. At the present time, intercampus coordination is in 
the hands of the dean of academic and student services, who holds overall 
responsibility for the entire project. 

Outcomes 

Good Will The greatest aid to resolution of the problems that have 
arisen has been the exceptionally strong good will of the people involved 
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in this project. From the beginning, the focus has been on the welfare of 
the students. The overriding concern about what is best for the student 
encouraged people to put aside personal interests and to focus on devel- 
oping articulation agreements that provide the most supportive academic 
climate for student success. 

Administrative Involvement Administrative support for articulation 
efforts, outstanding at both the college and secondary school levels, has 
been vital to the success of the project, especially as problems have been 
encountered. Administrators have been actively involved throughout the 
life of the project with firsthand knowledge of the difficulties and have 
made significant contributions to problem resolutions. 

Support Groups. New support groups have developed between high 
school and college personnel. A number of committees have been formed 
that have resulted in greatly improved communication between related 
groups. On the two largest campuses, steering committees guide and 
oversee the articulation process. The curricular committees, small, ongo- 
ing committees formed at the teaching level, share information and 
develop functional articulation agreements. Members are usually faculty 
members, curriculum specialists, and counselors associated with a partic- 
ular discipline. Once an articulation agreement is signed, the curricular 
committee will continue to meet, at least annually, to monitor the effect 
of the agreement and propose revisions as necessary. Thus, a vital com- 
munication link is forged, resulting in much improved understanding of 
program expectations at both levels. No longer is it necessary to speak in 
the abstract about high school and college. Faces and phone numbers are 
known and direct communication takes place. 

Summary 

The purpose of the articulation project in Northern Virginia is to 
enhance and encourage strong vocational-technical programs by certify- 
ing competencies gained at the high school level and rewarding such 
competency with appropriate advanced placement in the community col- 
lege. This purpose has been achieved in ten curricular areas, some repre- 
senting programs on multiple campuses. A small number of students 
have already been admitted to the college with advanced placement in 
technical programs, and more students are expected each year. 

The next step in articulation will be to make junior high and high 
school students and their parents more fully aware of the opportunities 
available through vocational-technical education. Students vyill be encour- 
aged to begin career planning early and to take advantage of the benefits 
of articulation and cooperative education. 

The major elements of the articulation process are (1) a clear, compre- 
hensive plan, (2) good communication among participants, (3) strong 
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administrative support at both levels, (4) unity toward a cx)mmon purpose, 
(5) focus on academically sound procedures to assure students a reasonable 
chance for success, (6) emphasis on long-range career planning. 

Good will and open communication have characterized the project 
from the beginning and remain the basic building blocks for future devel- 
opment and implementation. Freedom to experiment with various meth- 
ods for achieving articulation has been a hallmark of the project and has 
contributed to the viability of the program. While following the general 
guidelines of the plan, each faculty group has worked out the details 
according to the demands of the programs, always keeping in mind the 
best interests of the student. As problems have arisen, creative solutions 
have been sought, so that a flexible program has emerged with provision 
for periodic revision and review. 

Although still in a process of development, articulation has proven to 
be a workable concept for strengthening technical education in Northern 
Virginia. 



/ 



Eunice B. Ktrkbride is director of the NVCC Keeping America 
Working Project and a professor of nursing. She is author 
of the plan for articulation between Northern Virginia 
Community College and its high school constituencies. 
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From the Editor's Notes 



As the concept of collaboration between high schools and 
colleges expands, the opportunity to learn from concrete 
experiences intensifies. This volume of New Directions for 
ComiTiunity Colleges presents a careful sampling of ideas 
and model collaborative programs, designed to encompass 
multiple perspectives and varied orientations. The chapters 
offer a broad survey of contemporary thinking and activity 
surrounding the high school-college connection, providing 
the realistic yet idealistic observations of seasoned educators, 
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